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For the th 


ts residing in remote places, the weekly numbers are reissued in Monthly Parts, stitched in a wrapper, 
th realence of Babecrtees than Tiree Months, and in advance, are received by M. BauDRY, 3, Quai Malaquais, Paris, or at the Publishing Office, 
tod other Countries not requiring the postage to be paid in London, 28fr. or 1/. 2s. the year. 





To other Countries, the postage in addition. 


Stampeu F. dition, gd. 


and forwarded with the Magazines. —Subscriptions for the Stamped Edition 


14, Wellington-street North, Strand, London. For France 
JAMES HOL — TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LANE. 





mrmeei Ty C7 kor Don. 
Db, mn, thatthe following 

senses have been #¢ 4 ected for Examination in this Uni- 

versity, in the year 15 


vi 
MIRICULA ATION } . mines 
Fee tae ea lliad, Bo ok X 


Satiust—War with Gatiline, 








Forthe Examination for the Degree of BACHELOR of ARTS. 
Hexopotus—Book 
Vincit—Georgics, Books III. and IV. 
By order of the Senate. 
R. W. ROTHMAN, Registrar. 
_ Somerset Hi House, O« October 22, 1846. 
——~ ROYAL , ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR-SQUARE. 
TOTICE is hereby gi given to the Members and 
N° ree that JOSEPH BEeey GREE ., the Pro- 
fessor of Al DELIVER his FiksT vee PUKE on 
MON SONDAY BYENING NE N my oy | i quest. re nda o'clock, 
succeedi nm the five following Mondays. 
andhis succeeding Noctures "HENRY HOWARD, 
RITISH INSTITUTION, Pat. eax 
BOTICE TO EXHIBITORS. ae 
d other ‘or the ensuing 
giubson, ast bee nt tothe British Gallery on MON DAY, the 
eand TUESDAY, the 12th of JANUARY T, between the 
of Ten in the morning and Five in the afternoon 


which time no Picture or other Work of Art will be received. 
—. 


m. . ure 0 
po he ed which hasalready been publicly exhibited ; nor will any 
Picture, &c. be received for sale that is not bona fide the property of 
the Artist. WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


ECORATIVE ART SOCIETY, 20, Great 
Marlborough-street.—The next GENERAL MEETING will 
jake place on WEDNESDAY, the 11th instant, when the Discus- 
sion upon * The Application df Colours to Manufactures’ will be 
—- Visitors’ tickets may be tate n application to 
Mr. E. © sPAUGHEI T Hon. Sec. 
. Sussex: “place, Kensington. — 


TO ARTISTS AND OTHERS, 


LL persons desirous of sending in DESIGN 
he TESTIMONIAL proposed to be erected to sti 











GERMAN BOOKS. 
A great a: has been made by 
LEXA DER B 
ee BOOKSELLER TO HER MAJESTY, 
nt f the of the duty. 


K, 





Tauchnitz Greek and Latin Classics, and Black's Leipzig Classics, 
are reduced 50 per cent., of whicha ‘ha Catalogue may be be ha i. 
A NEW CATALOGUE of 
shortly appear, and will be be forward 
favour him ar | et 
Weiiecnes street North, Strand. 
lished, Gr 
CATALOGU] E of SECON D-HAN D BOOKS, 
On Sale by THOS. MILLARD, 70, Newgate-street. 
Saunders’s (Rev. I 2, Family Bible, Notes and 
Plates, 2 vols. 4to. calf extra, 
eddes’s (D Dr. A.) "Bible, with Notes, 3 vols. 4to. 
boards, 1/. 8s. Scarce. 
Rapin and Tindall’s England, fine Plates, 4 vols. 
folio, calf neat, 4/. 4s. 
Patrick Louth and Whitby’s Commentary, Pit- 
man’s edition, 6 vols. royal 4to. half morocco, 7 guineas. 
Donn's Gardener's Dictionary, 4 vols. 4to. new, 
half calf, Plates. 2/. 5s, 
Chalmers’ 's Shakspeare, 9 vols. 8vo. calf extra, 2/. 2s. 


~4 yy = in Germany, will 
to those Gentlemen who 





Tyas’s Shakspere, 3 vols. royal 8vo. new, half 


calf extra, Plates, 2/. 12s, 6d. 
Waverley Novels, 5 vols. royal 8vo. morocco, gilt 
edges, 54, 1a, 
Christian Chews er, for 30 years, 27. 2s.; pub- 
lished at 25/. a &e. & 
Millard, 76, Newgate-street, City. 





BEARDs COLOURED PHOTOGRAPH IC 
PORTRAIT 
At * Putlenent strect, ¥ — 3 
King William-street, Cit 
And the Royal Polytechnic Tustitution. ‘Vegent ‘street. 
“ A great improvement has been effected by the patentee.”—Timer, 


I ECON NOITERING TELESCOPES.—These 

celebrated Instruments, so valuable to Military Men and 
Tourists, measure, when closed, 34 inches, and possess sufficient 
pews to show the Satellites of Jupiter, p rice 35s. ; or sent through 
the post, 26s. The instrument, with an vaditional Eye-piece, with 
which Saturn’s Ring can be clearly seen, stand, and case to contain 
the whole, 3/.; sent through the 31, 2s. To be had of the 
maker, JOHN DAVIS, Optician, erby, 


TO CONTINENTAL TOURISTS, 


A. GODDARD, Foreien and GENERAL 
@ . Acent, 36, Old Jewry. respectfully informs the Nobility, 
Clergy, and Gentry, that he undertakes to receive and — through 
the Custom eal Works of Art, Wines, Bags: &c.; and also 
to forward ects to all parts of the Worl Ah Commissions 
with which J. A. G. may be intrusted, will be executed with the 
pene attention and > > and on terms that will insure 
him future favours.— zis! J. G,’s Foreign Correspon- 
dents, ~-4 every em ng rs be obtained at his Offices, 36, 


Old Jew 
N ESSRS. J. & R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreian 
Acents, and Acents to the Royat Acapemy, No. 7, Old 
Jewry, beg to remind the Nobility and Gentry that they continue 
to receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, I age, &c., 
from all parts of the Continent, for clearing through the ¢ ustom 
House, &c.; and that they undertake the shipment of effects to all 
parts of the world. Lists of their Correspondents abroad, and 
every information, may be had on application at their Office, as 

nove, 











TO VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT. 





Cons of the ANCIENT ROMAN EM- 
RS.—A HISTORY of the SUCCESSION of the 
ANCIENT ROMAN EMPERORS, with the Prices of their Coins 
bearing Portraits, is just published  # Peter Whelan, Dealer in 
faeene’ Modern Coins and 46, Strand, London, rice 1s., 
by Post 1s, 2d, Assignats of the French Revolution, 1s. each. Coins 





CHARLES Mona AN, are requested to address 
John Hellicar, Esq. Hon.Secretary, Newport, eanilie ens 
will furnish the necessary information. 


7.0 AUTHORS.—The Advertiser offers his ser- 

vices in Preparing Manuscripts for the Press, Correctin; pe 
Press, and (if required) in Superintending the Printing and 

lishing of Works ;—in which employment he has had very Anna 

onan —Address, Alpha, No, 4, Theberton-street, Islington, 
lO BOOKSELLERS’ ASSISTANTS. 

WANTED, an EXPERIENCED ASSISTANT, who oer 

the and Stationery Business. 

Aol, by letter, to ‘Messrs, Seacome & ¢ Prichard, Che Chester. 


YOUNG LADY, well born, of good manners 
and excellent vempety but not musical, is anxious to obtaina 
SITU. ATION as COMPANION to a LADY. Most respectable 
references will be given.— ‘Address, A. B., Post-oftice, Torrington- 
place, Torrington-square. 
"HERE is a VACANCY in a PRIVATE 
ESTABLISHMENT for Eight YOUNG LADIES. There 
are two resident Governesses, one a rotestant ye Professors 
attend for every branch | of education. —For cards apply to 
EST, Calder’s Library, treet, Hyde Park rete 


ST. PETER’S SCHOOL, YORK. 
A? MATHEMATICAL MASTER is WANTED 


for this School, to enter upon his duties after the Christmas 
Vacation. He must’ be & Graduate of one of the English Uni- 
versities, and it is desirable that he should be in Holy Orders. The 
salary } is 1504 per annuum, Gentlemen desiring to = themselves 
are ited to send dressed to the 
DEAN ANDC il APTER OF Yo ORK, poem tt me by testimo- 
uials, on or before the 12th of December, under cover (pre-paid) to 
« A. mation may be Me Esq. Chapter House, York, of whom further 
may be ob 
XAT 

poe CATION. —In a fashionable and healthy 
situation, within half a mile of Hyde Park, YOUNG 
LADIES are EDUCATED in a superior manner, Raving th 

advantage of the most eminent Masters. Terms for Board an 
Education, 35 Guineas per annum, or 50 Guineas including in- 
struction in all the usuall ired in a lady's 
—_e. A Parisian Governess resides in the family. The 
large and commodious, with private pleasure-grounds in 

feout, pe the Pupils to take exercise at all seasons. 

pi bm pany apply to ts Y., Mr. Ladley’s, 3 a © lifford-street, 


; or X. ¥., Mr. T . . 
Kussell-square homson "3, Bookselle r, 13, Upper King: 


FOR RELIGIOUS FAMILIES, BOOK SOCIETIES, ETC. 
NEW THEOLOGICAL SUBSCRIPTION 






































LIBRARY. 
The Proprietors of the — oe Foreign Library, Conduit- 


sireet, Hanover-square, at the estion of very many of their 

Subscribers, have added a SELECT THEOLOGICAL L Bh ARY 

to their extensive Miscellaneous Collection of Books. The Cata- 

mre is now issued gratis to Subscribers in town or country, who 

e — nage A~ Le without any extra ee & 
jon (inclosi: two stamps) to Saunders 

out Publishers. onduit- strest, Hanever square. 


NEW AND STANDARD WORKS, 
) UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 28, Upper 


Xing-street, Bloomsbury- ey cio This Lib 
the best and newest Works in ever: a. ent of Literature, with 
all the Quarterly and a Poke — or 
ngle Subscription. 
Seven Shillings - Quarter ; One Guinea per Annum. 
nd Country Subscription, 
Two, Three, Five, or vor te 2 
gunhtret ovolumes re ‘en Guineas per Annum, according to the 


red. 
Sew regu! larly supplied,—Stationery of every Description, 








, Cesar, Charlemagne, Hapeeen, &e., and Brass Coins 
of the Ancient Roman Empero' Coins sent by post. 
Coins bought, sold, exchanged, valued, , catalogued, &e. 





Sales bp Auction. 
BOOKS AND ENGRAVINGS. 
Mr. L. A. LEWIS will OFLA at at oo 125, Fleet-street, on 


N ARIA EDGEWORT H’S ‘W ORKS, 18: vols. 

—Valpy’s edition of Hume, Smollett,and Hughes’ 's History 
of England, 21 vols. —Byron’s Works, 14 vols.—Robertson’s Histori- 
cal Works, 8 vols. russia extra—Mitford’s Greece, 8 vols. russia 
extra—Hooke’s Kome, 6 vols, russia extra—Horne’s Introduction 
to the Scriptures, 5 vols, russia—Smyth’s Lectures on Modern 
History and the French Revolution, 5 vols—Chalmers’s Mary 
Queen of Scots, 3 vols,; and a Collection of Engravings. 


reo MATERIALS, 
LEWIS is preparing for SALE 
THE IMPLEMENTS of TRADE and STOCK 
of a COUNTRY PRINTER and BOOKSELLER ; com- 


prising several tons of type and Stereotype, Double Demy Golum- 
ian Press, Cope’s Albion Press, Books in quires, &c. 








gy oe sete ics 
Ch] ing for § 
THE sU RPLU '$ ‘STOCK IMPLEMEN TS of 


TRADE, a few Articles of FURN ITURE, &c. of a BOOK- 
BINDING ‘FIRM, removing. 


OBJECTS “OF NATURAL HISTORY, APPARATUS, A 
DOUBLE GUN BY MANTON, A RIFLE BY SMITH, AND 
NUMEROUS MISCELLANIES. 

Messrs. J. C. & 8S. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, at their 
Great Room, 38, King sizes, Covent-garden, on THURSDAY, 
12th of November, at 12 0 K, 

MISCELLAN EOU 8 COLLECTION, com- 
rising Shells— Minerals—F ossils—Skull of the Hippopote- 
mus—Horns of the Bison—Bi: in Cases—a capital Phantasma- 
oria Lantern, and Microscope with 70 slides edical and other 
licroscopes— Di uerréotype and Ap ratus—a capital Double 

Gun by Joseph Manton, and a Ritie by Smith—a pega -<ains 

Crape Scarfs, ‘and other Chinese articles— Coins, Medals, &c. &c. 

On view the day prior, and Catalogues had lat the Room. 





TO HUMAN AND COMPARATIVE AN ATOMISTS, 
DENTISTS, &e. 

Messrs. J. C. & S. STEVENS are instructed toSELL by AUC- 
TION, at their Great Room, 38, Kin ingotrect, Corent-garden, on 
WEDNESDAY, 18th of November, at 1 E 2 for 1 oe e 

WHE MUSEUM of an EMINENT DENTIST, 

retiring from the Profession, comprising a large Collection of 

Specimens of Human and Comparative Anatomy, Skeletons of 

eae 8, Birds, Boa Constrictors, Heads of the Lion, Tiger, Tapir, 

Crocodile, &., New Zealand Tai ttooed Heads, a very fine Human 

Female 8 and of the Jaws illustrative of the 

Science of Dental ‘Somer, 

May be viewed the day prior and morning of Sale, and Cata- 
logues had of of the as 38, King-street, Covent-garden. 











SOCIETY OF ARTS PRIZE PATTERNS. 
THE Society being desirous of procuring beautiful 


forms of ordinary utensils, to be sold at the same prices hy 
the commonest and most vulgar, awarded their Prizes to Mess 
Minton, of Stoke on Trent, for "two Jugs and a Toilette Service. 
compete; and to Friix SumMexy for a Tea Service. 

These articles may now be had of all Dealers in China and 
Earthenware throughout the Kingdom, at the price of ee CHEAPEST 
and commonest Crockery, and at ive bud and alive to quality. 

Teapanomennteeanen aaa ite, buff, Endolive-ssloured Earthen- 

ware, in white China, and China with handles, as submitted 
to H,R.H. the Prince Albert, the President of the Society, 





GIR ROBERT PEEL'S LIFE AND TIMES, 
By W. COOKE TAYLOR, L.L.D. In Parts, at 1s., 
continued fortnightly, and in Divisions, 5s. 6d. each, Ever 
will contain one Piats—every Division five Plates. Part 
ready; Division L on December Ist. 

Fisher, Son & Co. London. 


Part 
. how 





This day is published, in post 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 
EYLON : a General Description of the Island 
and its Inhabitants ; with - Historical Sketch of the Con- 
quest of the Colony by the Englis' 
By HENRY MARSIIALD, F.RSE. 
Deputy-Inspector-General of Army Hospitals. 
London: W. H. Allen & & Co. 7, Leadenhall- street, 
DEDICATED, BY PE RMISSION : OF HER “MAJESTY THE Qt EEN, 
70 HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS ROYAL, 
This day is published, square, morocco ¢ “~~ Illustrated 


from Designs by Gilbert, price 
YALES ‘PEOPLE. 


F ° R OUNG 
AGNES LOUDON. 
Edited by Mrs. L' oupox: * Author of Gardening for Ladies,’ &c. 
London : mdon : Bowdery & Kerby, 190, Oxford- etree, 





I ICHARDS'’S DAILY RE MEMBRAN NCERS 
) are now ready, Printed on the best writing paper, strongly 
and handsomely bound. They are adapted for Private or Family 
Account Books, for Clerical, Legal, Medical, or other Professional 
Purposes, for Engagement Books, Journals, or Diaries. In various 
forms and sizes. 

May be had of all Booksellers, and Specimen Pages are sent to 
all parts of the country, on application to 

Thomas Richards, 100, St. Martin’s-lane, Charing-cross, 








a OF MR. DYCE’S BEAUMONT & FLETCHER, 
it published, price 12s. cloth, Vol. XI. of the 
Works of BEAUMONT and FLETC HER ; 
the Text formed from a new Collation of the early 
Editions. With Notes and a Biographical Memoir, 
y the Rev, A. DYCE 
Also, price 9s. cloth 
Mr. Dyce’s Remarks on Mr. J. P. 
Mr. C. Knight's Editions of Shakspeare. 
Edward Moxon, | 44, Dover-street, 


Collier’s and 


Third Edition, price 1*s. cloth ; ; or 228, If gil 
[AY DN’S DICTIONARY OF 
AND UNIVERSAL REFERENCE. 
“A volume containing upwards of 15,000 articles, and perhaps 
more than 15 times 15,000 facts. What the London Directory isto 
the merchant, this Dictionary of Dates will be found to be to those 
who are searching gee? information, whether classical, political, 
domestic, or general,”— Times, 
Edward Moxon, 41, Dover- strect. 


t, 
DATES 


NEW "AND COLLECTED EDITION OF LANDOR'S 
WRITINGS, 
Just published, in 2 volumes, medium Svo. price 32«, cloth, 
HE WORKS of WALTER SAVAGE 
LANDOR. Including the Imaginary Conversations, with a 
New and Original Series ; Pe ricles and Aspasia; Examination of 
Shakspeare ; Pentameron of Boccaccio and Petrarca ; Hellenics 
(now for the first time pees Tragedies ; and Poems. With 
many large additions throughout, and the Author's last correction, 
Edward Moxon, 44, Dover- “street. 
YUBLIC EDU CATION, being No. XXVI of of 
that popular pelliestion T HE TOP Lc. Now ready, 
Also just published, price t¢., Part 7, Titig Two Arti 
(viz.) ASSOCI ATTONS for the ADVANCEMENT of 8C ikNcE 
BRITISH and FOREIGN, and the STATE of P HILOSOPHY 
and EDUCATION—FAMINE: its CAUSES and KREME 
On Wednesday next will be ready, price %s, 6d, cloth, 
TOPIC, Vol. 11., containing 13 Articles, Vol. I. and all the 
TOPICS, from I. to XXVI. constantly on hand. 
London: C. Mitchell, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street ; and all 
Booksellers and Newsmen, 
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ust published, gratia, 8 penny y sampe will prepay, 
Ww ANDREWS'S GENERAL 
LOGUE of MISCELLANEOUS .BOOKS (u 





2,000 articles) ; also his Catal 
chiefly purchased from the 
Siston Court, Gloucestershire, 


Libraries at Woodchester Park a 
Ames, by Dibdin, 4 vols. rich calf gilt ........ 6 6 
——_ de Gaule, 24 vols, old red morocco 


Kmoti’ 's Physics, 2 vols. boards 
— ditto, Vol. IT. calf gilt 
Bacon’s Works, 10 vols. rich calf gilt 
Beaumont and Fletcher, 10 vols, old calf gilt 
Blackwood’s Magazine, 56 vols. half russia 
Bland’s Family Collections, 4to. boards 
Blakeway’s Sheriffs of Shropshire, boards .... 313 
Brantome, 15 vols. 12mo. calf gilt 
Brydges Censura Literaria, 10 vols. half russia, 

uncut, 1815 
Bryan’s Painters and Engravers, 2 vols, 4to. 

boards... 
Bryant’s Ancie nt Mythology, 6 

paper, rich calf gilt 
Calderon Comedias del Celebre Poeta Espa- 

fiol, 10 vuls. 4to. calf gilt, 17! 60 _ 212 
Chalmers’s Caledonia, 3 vols. 4to. boards 
Cc on s Fasti Hellenici, 3 vols. 4to. rich calf 

4 








vols. large 








Clutterbuck s Hertfordshire, 3 vols. half calf 
Collins's Peerage, by Brydges, 9 vols. boards 
Conybeare and Philips’s Geology of England 
Corpus Juris Civilis (Elzevir) 2 vols, ‘folio, 
original red morocco gilt leaves Pp 

‘oxe’s ILouse of Austria, 5 vols. half bound.. 
—Duke of Marlborough, 7 vols. boards.. 
Culloden Papers, 4to. boards ..........-..022.08 
Curtis’s Botanical Magazine, 3,373 coloured 
plates, 63 vols. in 41 vols. complete to 1834 ..... eeseeeece 1212 
Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom, 16 vols, rich calf 

gilt .. 12 12 

‘ditto, ‘proof plates, ‘16 vols, 4to. “whole 
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russia . oe ee 
Dibdin’s Decameron, 3 vols. boards ..... 
Dryden, by Scott, 18 vols, boards .............. 515 
Dublin Review, 32 SND | ial cncnansiachascaias 215 
oT Review to 1837, 65 vols, half 








Ene ae Stiesnliiy 20 vols. wm 
russia gilt . seiiaile . ww 
FEyelyn’s Memoirs, 2 vols. 4to. whole russia .... 218 
Silva, 4to. calf, York, 1786 
Facciolati Lexicon, 2 vols. 4to. whole russia .. 414 
Fielding’s Works, 8 vols. 8vo. rich old calf gilt 
Ford’s Works by Gifford, ge 2 vols. boards 
Foxe’s Martyrs, 3 vols, folio, large paper, alf 
gilt, 1684 “6 
Gell and Gandy’s Pompei jana, morocco uncut 

Gentleman’s Magazine, January 1829 to 

March 1840,in Parts. Sensseernmercseésectaceonge OS 

— ditto, Second Series “complete to March 
1843, in Pi arts ses ses 

Hamilton's Vases, original edition, 4 vols, 
thick folio, half russia, uncut, 1766 12 12 

Camphi Phlegrei, fine paper, 

unique copy, having the plates in three states, plain, 
coloured, and the etchings, royal fol. half morocco, 1776 10 10 

Holinshed’s Chronicles and Castrations, 3 vols. 
in 2, folio, calf gilt, 1586 


~~ 
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Humboldt’s Narrative of Travels, 7 vols, bds, 1 
Hunter’s Hallamshire, folio, boards ....... 1 
Hutchins’s History of Dorset t, 2 vols. calf ‘gilt 4 
Hutchinson’s Durham, 3 vols. 4to. boards .... 1 
Jackson’s Works, 3 vols. folio, calf, neat, 1673 4 4 
Johnson’s Dictionary, by Todd, 3 vols. calf gilt 5 
Jonson's (Ben) W orks, by Gifford, 9 vols. bds, 2 
ditto, 9 vols, royal 8vo. rich calf gilt 3 
Kettlewell’s Works, 2 vols. folio, calf neat.... 1 
Lambard’s Kent, 1576, 4to. 
Leland’s Itinerary, by Hearne, 1770, calf, neat 3 3 
Leland’s Ireland, : 3 vols. 4to. calf, neat 
Le Sage’s Atlas, folio, uncut 
Locke’s Works, 4 vols. 4to. calf r- 
Loggan’s Oxonia, folio, 1675, calf ne oe 
Manton’s Works, 5 vols. folio, calf, n neat ...... WU 
Massinger’s Plays, by Gifford, 4 vols. boards.. 0 14 
— ditto, calf gilt . cs 1 
Mechanic's Magiizine, Aug. 1829 to June 1846 
Nichols’s Anecdotes, 15 vols, fine set, calf gilt 121 
Norie’s Marine Atlas, 2 vols. folio, calf 
Oldmixon’s England, 3 vols. folio, calf 
Orme’s Indostan, 3 vols, in 2 = Sto. calf, neat.. 1 
Orford’s Painters (Strawberry Hill, 1762) 5 
vols. russia : 


ditto — so 5 vols, pam, 
ee uncut 














on sale at 7, Corn-street, BRISTOL, 
» & o 


CATA- 
pwards of 
ue of THEOLOGY (1, OUD saticlen), 
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Fisher, Son & Co, London ; andall Booksellers, 


Parker Society, 22 vols. complete, cloth ...... 660 
Parliamentary History, 1072 to 1836, 132 

EE SE CLEA HEF ereenee 00 
Panzeri Annales Typographici, 11 vols. ve um 4 4 0 
Parnaso Italiano, 56 vols, vellum pe, out 

extra . 616 6 
Parry's Three Voyages, 3 vols. ito. fine set -: 212 6 
Pennant’s Works, 20 vols, 4to. half russia, 

616 6 

Philpot's ‘Kent, 1776, large paper, “calf . . O18 0 
Pinkerton’s Voyages and Travels, 17 ‘vols, 

ato. boards septa eeeeeeegeneee eees se teeeeeeeeeeeeees ee 38 0 

ditto, whole russia, gilt, fine set .......... 818 6 

Pole’s Devonshire, 4to. calf gilt ................+ 1ll 6 
Quventy Review, cmngee to aa vad vale. 

B60 

ditto, half ‘calf, ek ct tS 990 

Rabelais CEuvres, 3 ‘vols, 4to. calf eee 230 
Rapin’s England, 21 vols, best 8vo, edition, 

CANE INE 2. ccccccccce ccccccccccccccccesecseccce 330 
Retrospective Review, 16 vols. cloth, new 414 6 
Richardson's Persian, Arabic, and English 

Dictionary, 2 vols. 4to. w hole BUMS 2. cocccccccsesescocs 410 0 
ears Mysterie and Marrow of the Bible, 

313 6 
Savile Rerum Anglicarum, folio lll 6 
Salmon’s Hertfordshire, folio, calf gilt 016 0 
Scott's Novels, 48 vols. original set, cloth .... 616 6 
Selden’s Works, 6 vols. folio, calf gilt .......... 313 6 
Shakspeare, by Malone, 21 vols. rich calf gilt, 

GEGEN widen ccdbconcedsipasehondcunseaumassceesncisens 616 6 

by Pope, 1725, 6 vols, 4to. ori- 

ginal, red morocco gilt leaves 53 0 
Skelton’s Oxonia Antiqua Re 

BO DROME co scccccccccccccccscccccctcccecccccescensecsce 212 6 

ditto, large paper, proofs on India paper, 

NES adn nadie sp cai bueaedeannineanbsceuseneaNsie 414 6 
Singer’s Playing Cards, 4to. boards ....... 28 6 
Sloane's Jamaica, 2 vols. folio, rich old russia 313 6 
Spenser, by Todd, 8 vols. rich “calf GEE ....0005+- 414 6 
Stephani Thesaurus, 39 parts, folio, boards, 

QUIIIID ~ oc cnep cece 0ccesccphsanaenssedenctcnctenceeesce 515 6 
Strutt’s Dresses and Habits, 142 coloured 

plates, 2 vols. 4to. calf gilt, 1796 ........ cece ence ween ones 8 8 0 
Swift, by Scott, 19 vols. large paper, boards .. 313 6 
Tableaux Historiques de la Révolution Fran- 

gaise, 3 vols. royal folio, original copy, russia, gilt leaves 10 10 0 
Tiraboschi, Storia della, 20 vols. sewed ....... 116 0 
Van Dyck’s Portraits, 2 vols. in 1, whole 

russia, 1759 [PEERS ee tame ee en eeee en eneeneeneseeens peeeees 5 5 0 
Vega Carpio Obras, 21 vols. 4to. half mo- 

TOCCO Gilt, 1776 see cessereee pepeeeees Sitpeseee eeeeeeeee 313 6 

ditto, fine set, Spanish calf gilt ............ 44 6 
Vetus Monumenta, Vols. IV. V. and VL, 

and the Bayeux Tapestry, GOED cc cccccnnecesseccncens 660 
Voltaire’s CZ parees, 70 vols. 8vo. fine set, calf 

DIR asdaxknitses seus cineamanedeserenannniedones »9 0 

ditto, 24 vols. 4to. original, rich calf gilt 

splendid set, De thak in Baas ndenebanenakaneuns: pegreese 616 6 

ditto, translated, 36 vols, 12 original, 

bright calf gilt 40 
Whitelocke’s 

1732, calf, neat 330 
-Whitaker’s Craven, 4to. half-bound ............ 1 1 © 

Whalley, 4to. calf gilt .............. 110 
Libraries purchased, and Books exchanged. 
CHRISTMAS AND NEW-YEAR’S-DAY 
BOOKS. 

“4 T 
BY THE HON. MRS. NORTON.— 
Fisuer’s Drawine Room Scrap-Boox, for 1847, is now ready, 
containing Portraits of — ee Prince Albert, Hon, Mrs. 

Yorton, Lord Hardinge, Sale, ©. P. Villiers, Richard 
Cobden’ and twenty-nine #4 Engravings. A Quarto Volume— 
elegantly bound—One Guinea. 

2. 
" 
BY THE AUTHOR OF THE WOMEN 
OF ENGLAND. Fisuer’s Juvenite Scrar-Boox, for 1847, con- 
taining sixteen highly-finished and interesting Piates, is now 
ready. Elegantly bound, 8». 
’ 

BY MRS. GORE. NEWYEAR SDAY; 

- —A Winter's Tale, for 1847, is now ready, uniform with Mrs. pl 

Snow Storm,’ a Christmas Story, for 1346. Cloth elegant, 5s. each. 

‘ Published Pe price: 
THE WIVES OF ENGLAND, 
being the 6th Volume of Tue Enxcuisuwoman’s Liprary—a fant 
of tive-shilling volumes, page pt with a editions of Mrs. 
Ellis’s popular Works.—Now read ol. 1, The Women of Eng- 
land; their Social Duties and Dometic 'H Habits.—Vol. 2, The 
Daughters of England ; their Position in Society, Character, and 
Responsibilities.—Vols. 3, 4, and 5, Family Secrets; or, Hints to 
make Home Happy. 
’ 

MRS. ELLIS’S LAST NEW WORK, 

ER AND TEMPERAMENT; or, V 
TER, With 18 Plates, 2 vols, 8yo. “cloth, 18s. silat Cuanae: 





¥’ Ty ae 

"(HE ECLECTIC REVIEW for Novews 
price 2s, 6d., contains :— im, 
Tayler’s Religious Life of England, 
‘The Comic History of England. 
Memoir of Thomas Wilson, Esq. 
i iss Barrett 5 Poctns P 
iscussion in the Lrish Presbyteria: 

Smith’s Greek and Koman Biography. Sammy 
Mi iss Strickland’s Queens of England. 
The — and Hanserd Knollys Societies, 
Aust 2 Discoveries : Protection of Natives, 


aaneaed 


Ward & Co. 27, Paternoster-row, 





Now ready, in demy 8yo, 
"HE THEOLOGIAN (New 
NOV SABE ~ 1846, 


price 4s, 


Series), 


No, VI, 


Antichrist and his Times 
Church Poetry 
WU PUES ancvnccsanannccderee 
Self-dependence of the Clergy . 
On the Book of Common Pray er. 
Methodism . i 
eviews, Notices, “Miseetlan 
London: W. J.C leaver, Baker- street. 


’ . » PR 
M““ PHAIL’S EDINBURGH ECCLEsIAs. 
TIC nas JOURNAL AND L 
November, Nox. Price - - ne LITERARY REVIEW, 
esley, anc esleyanism—2, W 
Serm«e Lewis's America, “and the d ——_ “cn = 
4. Early ‘Scottish Literature. Chapter I.—5. The builders rs 
Pyramids—6, u Ecclesiastical Iutelligen, 
8 Literary Notices—The Old Bachelor, &c. -_ 
_ London : : Charles Edmonds, Strand. _ Edinburgh : + Myles Macphail 

















BOOKS PUBLISHED BY G. w. NICKISSON, 
te REGENT-STREET. 
y ready, 1 vol. royal 4t« 
‘THE POLYCHROMATIC ORN AMENT of 
TALY: a Series of Examples of the Interior Decorations 
and Frescoes of the Sixteenth Century. Drawn from the Originals 
by EDWARD eee Architect, and Painted in Colours by 
arly ready, in 1 vol. small 8vo, 

ORATORS or THE AGE. By G. Hl. Francts, Editor 
of * Maxims and Opinions of the Duke of Wellington.’ omprisi 
Portraits, Critical, Biographical, and Descriptive, of Si Peel 
Lord John Russell, the Duke of Wellington, Mr. Macsaing, Lord 
Stanley, Lord Palmerston, Lord L yudhurst, Earl Grey, Sir James 
Graham, Lord Morpeth, the Duke of Richmond, Earl of Radnor, 
Duke of Buckingham, Mr. Bright, a Sheil, Mr. Villiers, Mr. 
A M. Meg ae i 8 Duncombe, Mr. Wyse, Mr, 

awes, Mr. 3. War dr. Bowrin ‘ 
Wilde, Lord Sandon, “ Rev. H. MNGi le. #, Sr Thomas 

cap. 8vo. price € 

THE DIPLOM ATISTS oF EU ROPE; ; Prince Metter. 
nich, M. D. Talleyrand, Count Pozzo di Bor 0, M. Pasquier, the 
Duke of W ellington, the Due de Richelie th *rince_Hardenberg, 
Count Nesselrode, Lord Castlereagh. From the French of 
aia EFIGUE. Edited by Major ‘General MONTEITH, K.LS 

c. 


” There is a great deal of curious intelligence in these revela- 
tions, and views of importance, which deserve to be thrown into 
the historical scale when we are balancing the conflicting accounts 
of European events within the present century.”— Literary Gazette, 

2nd edition, 3 vols. small Svo. price 27s. 

THE FALL OF NAPOLEON: an Historical Memoir, 
By Lieut.- Col. J. MITCHELL, Author of * The Life of Wallen- 
stein, * Thoughts on Tactics, &c. 

“ Bped perm » ability and energy of the Colonel's style, with the 
high and patriotic spirit of his sentiments, authorize us in recom- 
mending to all who relish real manly description and discussion 
an attentive perusal of * The Fall of Napoleon.’”—Quarterly Review, 

“ One of the finest alae memoirs in any language.” 

ritannia, 

THE RISE OF NAPOLEON. By the Author of * The Fallof 
Napoleon.’—Fraser’s MaGazine for November contains Principal 
Campaigns in the Rise of Napoleon; No. 11, chap. 3, Battle of 
Wagram, and Termination of the War; being the conclusion of 
the serics. 


1 vol. small ito. with Illustrations by poe, from Drawings by 
an, price One Gui 

A BOOK OF HIGHLAND MINSTRE ESY, POEMS, and 
BALLADS. With Prose Introductions, descriptive of the Man- 
nee ane Superstitions of the Scottish Highlander. By Mrs D, 
OG1L a 

“ It is impossible not to go on reading and reading. The book ig 
charming in a wor _- Moruing Chronicle. 

2nd edition, Svo. price 

COLONEL MITCHELL'S LIFE OF 
Duke of Friedland. 

“We shall be glad if we can convey to the reader any part of 
the pleasure which we have received ourselves from the perusal of 
this work.”—The Times, 

“A work written with the feelings of a soldier, the principles of 
& patriot, and the penctration of a statesman.” 

Alison’s History of Ewrope, vol. vii. p. 04. 
Feap. Svo. price 7s. 
MY LIFE. By an Ex- Dissk NTER. 
* We have seldom read so powerful and unanswerable an appeal 
as this on the side of the hres — Herald. 
‘0. price 7. 
By. the “Author of « My Life.’ 








W ALLENSTEIN, 





YOUR LIFE. By an 
Ex-Dissenter. 

“It is even more instructive than the volume which preceded it, 
inasmuch as it gives information on subjects less generally under- 
stood.’”—Church of England Quarterly. 

In small Syo. uniform with Mr. Carlyle’s Works, price 1's. 

EMERSON’S ESSAYS. With Preface. By 
THOMAS wer LE. 

d edition, small 8vo. price 10s. 6 

CARLYLE 3 s ARTOR RESARTUS ; the ‘Life and Opi- 

nions of Herr enemas: 


vol. 1 
SERMONS FOR ADVE x T. *CHRISTM AS, AND THE 
EPIPHANY. By the Rev. G. KR. GLEIG, Chaplain- -General of 
the Forces, 
G. W. Nickisson, 215, Regent-street. 





Just published, price 1s. ; by post, ls. 
X7HAT TO EAT, DRINK, and AVOID: 
(An original Dietary og Invalid 

By ROBT. J. *CULVERWEL DMRS. be . 
Contents :— How to insure perfect digestion, tranqusl fe ings, 8 
good night’s rest, a clear head and a contented mind. ag 
servance of the instructions herein contained, the feeble, - 
nervously pn even to the most shattered constitution, m Le 

scquire, aoe ae 1 eatest auseunt of Pe Seoreee, and reach 

‘ e fu riod of life allo ma 

herw: 23" Pate rnoster-row ; and all Booksellers; or, direct 
from the Author, 10, y areyill place, Regent-strect. 
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SECOND EDITION, R REVISED. 


Now ready, in 3 handsome 8vo. vols. with Portraits, price only 12s. each, bound, (originally published in 4to. at 5J. 5s), 


HORACE WALPOLE’'S MEMOIRS OF 
THE REIGN OF GEORGE THE SECOND. 


Edited, with a Preface and Notes, by the late LORD HOLLAND. 


“We are glad to see an octavo edition of this work. The Publisher has conferred a boon on the public by the re- 

plication. »_ Britannia. 

« Few historical works that have appeared can equal these volumes either in amusement or instruction.” 

Sunday Times. 

« This is the first octavo edition that has appeared of a work which the public judgment has been almost unanimous 

in pronouncing the masterpiece of its celebrated author. How ably Lord Holland executed his task need not now be 
has Bull. 

ar a. of greater interest than has been placed before the public for a considerable time. The ‘ Memoirs’ abound 
in matter which is both useful and amusing. The political portions of the work are of undoubted value and interest, and 
the notes embody a considerable amount of very curious information.”—Morning Post. 


Henry Coutpurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough- street. 








13, Great MARLBOROUGH-STREBT. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


By the Author of ‘ Whitefriars.’ 


NEW 
I. 
an Llistorical Romance. 


MR. COLBURN’S 


(CESAR BORGIA: 


3vols, 


Il. 
A SECOND EDITION of HOCHELAGA. Edited by Ettor Warsurton, Ese. 


2 yols. 21s. bound. 


MEN OF 


ill. 


CAPITAL. By Mrs. Gore. 


3 vols. 


The HISTORY of MARY ANNE Ww EL LINGTON. 


MA., Author of *‘ The Ilistory of Margaret Catchpole.’ 
3 vols. with Illustrations, 31s. 6d. bound. 


By the Rev. R. Coppo.p, 


Dedicated by permission to Her Majesty the Queen Dowager. 
Also, just ready, 


v. 
FATHER EUSTACE: a Tale of the Jesuits. By Mrs. Trotiopr. 3 vols. 


The ROMANCE of WAR; or, the Ristienten in Byala. 


Esq., late 62nd Regiment. 3 vols. 
Henry Coizurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


By James Grant, 





SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON’S NEW WORK. 
Nearly ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


L UC RE TIA 
OR, THE CHILDREN OF NIGHT. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘RIENZI,’ ‘ EUGENE ARAM,’ ‘ NIGHT and MORNING,’ &e. 
SaunpEers & Ort Ley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 





Just published, price 6s. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


No. 16. 


ART. 9. 
lo. 
ll. € 
12. 


THE NEW 


ART. 1, Mehemet Ali and Egypt. 
2. Universal Language. 
3. Conquest of Scinde. 
4. Fiseal Measures of Sir R. Peel. 
5. Fictile Vases. 
6. Poetry of the Day. I 
7. History of Philosophy, by G. H. Lewes. 
8. Inventions and Discoveries. 


American Biography. 

Occult Sciences. 
‘otton Manufacture and Machinery. 

Promotion in the Church—Charge of the Bishop 
of London. 

Overland Route. 

Critical Sketches, Short Reviews, &c. 


London: JAMES GILBERT, 49, Paternoster-row. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, ABBOTSFORD 
EDITION. 


On 21st November will be ready, 
VOLUME TWELFTH OF THIS ILLUSTRATED EDITION, 
WHICH COMPLETES THE WORK. 

Tas Conciv pinG Votvme has for Frontispiece a highly finished Engraving on Steel of **THE ABBOTSFORD 
FAMILY,” from Sir Davip W ILKIE’s celebrated Picture, besides numerous Woodcuts, having reference to Sir Walter 
Scott, Abbotsford, and Dryburgh. Also, 

A GENERAL INDEX TO THE TWELVE VOLUMES. 
(7 SoBscRIBERS ARE PARTICULARLY REQUESTED to make eariy application for back Parts and Volumes to complete their 
Sets. 








Ropert CapDELL, Edinburgh; Hovutston & STonEMAN, London. 





A descriptive Ca Catalo talogue of the WORKS of SIR WALTER SCOTT is ne 
To TIS of every Bookseller in Great Britain and 


~~ 4 ready. 





SMALL BOOKS ON arg a 


bli 
counts SECTS fn the NINETEENTH 
Pd Aig id he 


This book may be commended as useful, both for the peculiar 
nase it contains and the benevolent spirit which it is cal- 
culated to 0 encourage. ”_. Atheneum. 

“The book is an interesting as well as a very useful book to 
general readers. We must leave it with our simple word of praise.” 
heoloyian, 


W. Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 





Price Sixpence, free by post. 


Che Ratlwap Chronicle 


Of Saturday, October 31, contains Articles on 


EVENTS OF THE WEEK.—RAILWAY WORKS IN _ IRE- 
a peg as a fous AN £ veh ee xaos. 


OF THE BAXENDALE AT 
Fictions CONCERNING THE TATE 
ND NATIONAL ROADS. 

RAILWAY LITERATURE. — The Standing Orders of the 
Houses of Lords and A eee ms relative to Private Bills—Dr. 
Roget’s Economic Chess 

REPORTS OF MEETINGS —Midland—York and North Mid- 
land — York and Newcastle— Manchester and Leeds — Great 
Western and Wycombe—Great Western and U xbridvye—Shrews- 
bury and Gheshir—-Devenhey, Nuneaton, a and Birming- 
ham— West Lancashire— Preston and re— Newry and Ennis- 
killen—Dublin, Dundrum and Rathfarnham —Waterford, Wex- 
ford, Wicklowand Dublin—Amiens and Boulogne—G reat Luxem 
bourg— Projected Lineg—Meetings of Shareholders to Affirm or 
Dissolv e-- Birmingham and Oxford (by y Rxpress)— Birmingham, 
Wolve TWA ITD and Dudley (by ase 

OFFIC TAL APERS.—Amiens and i Engineer's Report. 

Progress of oe Sowa a oe emt Intelligence—Iron Trade— 
Meetings—Tenders for Loans — Contracts — Dividends—Calls— 
Deposits returned — Signature of pariamensaty Contracts — 
Transfer Books closed—Correspondents—T ra! able — Share 
Lists—Foreign ditto—Money Market— Paris Letter- Dispropor- 
tionate Value of Railway Shares—Scottish Central— Confiscation 
of the Profits of Railways— Executive Aptitude of Government 
3 Ame — Lines—Foreign Fares and Convenience—Gossip of 
the Week. 


Order Railway Chronicle of any Newsvender. 
YAILWAY CHRONICLE TRAVELLING 


© CHARTS may be had at all the Stations on each Line. 
LONDON to BRIGHTON, : 
containing 83 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 6d. 
LONDON to WOKING and GUILDFORD, 
with 52 Illustrations, in a wrapper, price 4d. 
LONDON to RICHMOND, P 
containing 15 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 2d. 
_ LONDON to WOLVERTON, 
containing 84 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 6d. 
LONDON to TUNBRIDGE WELLS, 
containing 53 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 6d. 
LONDON to SOUTHAMPTON, 
containing 125 war ee: in a Wrapper, price ls. 








Preparing, 
LONDON to CAMBRIDGE. LONDON to DOVER. 
LONDON to OXFORD. LONDON to GOSPORT. 
Published at the Ratpway CuronicLe Orrice, by J. Francis; 
may be had of all Booksellers, 





Price 6d. free by post, 

TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS. 
TRHE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, 
AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE 
(The HORTICULTURAL PART Edited by Prof. LINDLEY) 
Of Saturday, October 31, contains Articles on 
Agriculture, a chemical manu-; Potato disease caused by atmo- 

facture spheric influence 
Agriculture as a profession Potato disease, effect of manure 
ies, science and practice; on 
Potato disease. application of 
chemistry to discover cause of 
Potato disease,ad vantage of early 
planting with respect to 
Potato disease, not confined to 
any particular month, by Mr, 
J. Montgomery, Belfas 


Aloe in bloom 

Amateur gardener—bulbs 
Blood in milk 

British Association, meeting of 
Bulbs, various modes of growing 
Cattle’ feeding, &c. 


Chelsea Botanic Garden, Mr.| Potato disease, can fog be cause 
Fortune's appointment to o ? ay 
Chemistry, application of, to} Potato disease, ammonia in the 


air the cause of 
Potato disease in Ireland, cost of 
Government commission re- 
specting 


discover cause of potato disease 
Climbers, early flowering 
c ovks and gardeners 
Durham potato markets 
Fairy rings, by Mr. J. T. Way, | Potato rot, cause of 
Cirencester | Potatoes, Golden, from Peru 
Farms, small, scheme of culti-| Potatoes, prices of, in Durbam 
vation for otatoes in Jersey 
Flax Improvement Society Potatoes to store, so as to secure 
s (Mr.) appointment to} the advantages of autumn 


Fortune’s ( 
Chelsea Botanic Garden | planting, by Mr. J. J. Geoghe- 





Gardeners and cooks | gan, Thomastown, co. Tippe- 
Gourds, large, by Mr. E. Wilkins,| rary 

Norwich | »reston Agricultural Society's 
Grass land, to break up, by Mr.| report of crops 

Bravender | Property, rights of 


Reviews, miscellaneous 

| Rights of propert, 

| Roses for standards 

Scope, ty Mr.W.Mason, Necton, 


Guano, compound 
Heating, Hazard’s plan_of, b 

Garaway, Mayes & © ° Lo 
Heating, jaws of, by 

Meek (with AAD a 
Kitchen serving, rules for 
Landlord and tenant, agreement 

between 
Lobelias, to keep over winter 
Manure, town sewage as Fernie, Manchester 
Manure, alkali works refuse as | Turnips, Swedish 
Manure, fertilising properties of Walks, moss on, to kill 
Milk, blood in Vasps taken in » Eipapehice 

oscow, news from | Wheat, old, as 
Moss on walks, to kill | Wheat, are plump or lean grains 
Paulovniaimperialis, by H.Lane best for ? 

& Son, Great Berkhampstead | W omer Swe ing of, by Mr. W. 
Pine apple, culture of | ¢ ubitt, Barton ‘Abbey, East 
Pine apple in France } Norfolk 

| Worms, to kill 

The Gardeners’ Chronicle and Aqntowituast 
Gazette contains, in addition to the above, the Covent- 
Mark-lane, and Smithfield on, —_ returns from the votato, 
Hop, Hay ‘and Seed Markets, and ees: Newspaper, with a con- 
densed account of all the transactions of the week. 

ORDER of any Newsvender—OPPICE for Adver- 
tisements, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden, London, 


|8 vinine's 's agriculture 
bah and landlord, agreement 
ret | 


|urnipe to drill, by Mr. W. 
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oo 8, NEw BURLINGTON-STREET, Nov. 1, 1846. 
MR. BENTLEY 

WILL PUBLISH THIS MONTH THE FOLLOWING 
NEW WoORES: 


1. 
In 8vo. with Portraits, 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
SIR CILRISTOPHER HATTON, 


K.G., VICE-CILAMBERLAIN AND LORD CHANCELLOR 
TO QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

Including his Secret Letters to the Queen, and the Corre- 

spondence of the most distinguished Statesmen and other 

Eminent Persons of the Period, now first published from 

Original MSS. in the State Paper Office and British Museum 

and his own “ Letter-book.” 


By Sir N. Harris Niconas, G.C.M.G. 


Il. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE WILL; 
Or, THE HALF BROTHERS. 
A NOVEL, 


lit. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Map and Plates, 
TOD VWAVAGT 
A CANOE VOYAGE TO THE 
SOURCES OF THE GREAT NORTH-WEST- 
ERN TRIBUTARY or tHe MISSISSIPPI, 
CALLED 
MINNAY SOTOR; or, ST. PETER’S RIVER. 
Containing a Detailed Account of the Stratification of the 
Lead and Copper Deposits in Wisconsin ; of the Gold Re- 
gion in the Cherokee Country, with Popular Sketches of 
Manners, «ce. 
By G. W. Fratnerstonnaven, F.R.S. F.G.S. 


Author of ‘ Excursions through the Slave States.’ 


IV. 
The Next Volume of ‘ Tur STanpDARD NOVELS AND 
Romances’ will contain 


THE POACHER. 
By Carr. MArryAT. 
To be followed by 
THE HIGHLAND SMUGGLER, by J. B. Fraser. 
THE QUEEN MOTHER, by Miss Costgito. &e. &e, 


A 
n 3 vols. post 8vo. 


I ‘ 
MEMOIRS OF GENERAL PEPE. 


Written by HiMsetr, 


VI. 
Dedicated by permission to Her Majesty the Queen. 
In 6 vols. 8vo. with numerous Engravings, (the first volume 
of which will be published at the end of November), 


T Lf T 
A HISTORY OF THE ROYAL 
‘g T 
NAVY, 
FROM TITE CONQUEST TO TITE WARS OF THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
By Srr N. Harris Niconas, G.C.M.G, 
Editor of ‘ The Nelson Despatches,’ &c, &e. 





NEW WORKS NOW READY. 
THE GREAT OYER OF POISONING. 
The TRIAL of the EARL of SO- 


MERSET for the POISONING of SIR THOMAS OVER- 
BURY, in the Tower of London, and Various Matters con- 
nected therewith, from contemporary Mss. By ANDREW 
AMOS, Esq., late Member of the Supreme Council of India. 
In 8vo. price 15s. neatly bound. 


Ik 
DANIEL DENNISON and the CUM- 
RERLAND STATESMAN. By Mrs. HOFLAND. In 3 
vols. post 8vo. 


Il. 

An ANTIQUARIAN RAMBLE in 
the STREETS of LONDON, with Anecdotes of their more 
celebrated Residents. By JOHN THOMAS SMITH, late 
Keeper of the Prints in the British Museum, Author of ‘ The 
Life of Nollekens,’ and * A Book for a Rainy Day.’ Edited 
by CHARLES MACKAY, L.L.D. In 2 vols. 8vo. 


Iv. 
JOHN OF ENGLAND: an Tlistorical 
Romance. By HENRY CURLING, Author of ‘ The Soldier 
of Fortune.’ In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


%. 
‘ A] 
A PILGRIMAGE to the TEMPLES 
and TOMBS of EGYPT, NUBIA, and PALESTINE, in 
1845-46. By Mrs, ROMER, Author of ‘The Rhone, the 
Darro, and the Guadalquivir,’ &c. In 2 vols. 8vo. with 
numerous Engravings, l, 8s. 


vi. 
THE AUTHOR’S EDITION. 

A POET'S BAZAAR. By the Author 
of ‘The Improvisatore.’ From the Danish, by CHARLES 
BECKWITH, Esq. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 1. 11s. 6d., with a 
Portrait and Memoir of the Author. 

RicuarD BentLey, New Burlington-street, 

(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 





— 
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2. 
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4. 


cr 


6. 


~] 
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9. 


10 


11. 


13 


14 


MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS 


JUST READY. 


The EMIGRANT. By Sm 
FRANCIS B. HEAD, Bart. Third Edition. Post 
8vo. 12s. ( Ready.) 


LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE 
of LORD SIDMOUTIL By the DEAN OF NOR- 
WICH. Portraits. 3 vols. 8vo. 


SKETCHES of the HISTORY of 
CHRISTIAN ART. By LORD LINDSAY. 3 vols. 
bvo. 


The LORD CHANCELLORS of 
ENGLAND, Ssrconp Serizs. From the Revolution 
of 1688 down to 1806. By LORD CAMPBELL. 
Vols. 4 and 5, 8vo. 


A VOYAGE of DISCOVERY 
and RESEARCH in the SOUTHERN and ANT- 
ARCTIC SEAS. By SIR JAMES CLARK ROSS, 
R.N. Plates and Maps. 2 vols, 8vo. 


FAVORITE HAUNTS and 
RURAL STUDIES; including Visits to ReMarkK- 
ABLE Praces in the vicinity of Wixpsor and Eroy. 
By EDWARD JESSE. Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 


The SIKILS and AFFGHANS 
immediately BEFORE AND AFTER THE DEATH of RUN- 
JEET SINGIL By SHAHAMAT ALI, Persian Seere- 
tary to Sir Claude Wade. Post 8vo. 


A CHRISTMAS STORY. Uni- 
form with ‘PUSS IN BOOTS.’ By OTTO SPECK- 
TER. ‘Tue Cuarmep Rog; or, tHe LittLte BroTruer 


AND Sister.” With 12 Illustrations. 16mo, 
The FAIRY RING. | Illustrated 


by RICHARD DOYLE, 
Stories for Christmas. 


A Collection of Tales and 
Feap. 8vo. 


ETCHINGS of a WHALING 
CRUISE, with Notks of a Sosovry on the Istanp of 
Zaszipar. By J. ROSS BROWNE. Pilates and 
Woodeuts. 8vo. 


SPAIN and the SPANIARDS. 
By RICHARD FORD, Author of the ‘ Handbook for 
Spain.” Post 8vo. 


ENGLISH ETYMOLOGIES. 


Ry J. POX TALBOT, F.RS.  8yo. 
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REVIEWS 


Memoirs of Sir Elijah Impey, Knt.; First Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of. Judicature 
at Fort William, Bengal. By Elijah Barwell 
Impey. Simpkin & Co. za ; 

Tux political condition of British India has 
always been more or less an anomalous one; 
but this was perhaps never so apparent as 
during the thirteen years when reigned Ww arren 
Hastings. To its earlier stage of colonization 
and conquest the term hardly applies :—that 
yas rather rudimental than anomalous. The 
camp-government of Clive, and the commercial 
presidencies of the Vansittarts, Verelsts, and 
Cartiers, had established no fixed principle 
which could suggest the idea of incongruity 
with itself. ‘The genius of. Hastings, by conso- 
lidating the conquests and dissolving the im- 
perium in imperio of the Mogul emperor, finally 
bequeathed to his successors what may be re- 
garded as a system,—especially when taken in 
connexion with Pitt’s Board of Control, insti- 
tuted in 1784. But the actual period of his 
own government—one of transition from anar- 
chy to organized authority—was of necessity 
characterized by that heterogeneous admixture 
of law and lawlessness, order and disorder, 
which represents a state of things essentially 
abnormal. Hence, the conduct of those who 
played a part in that eventful time and scene 
is peculiarly obnoxious to misconception ;—not 
ches the absence of fixed standards whereby 
to test it, but from the presence of shifting and 
equivocal criteria by which they are sought to 
be judged, and which, taken for true, disturb 
the free balance of justice. ‘This must be clearly 
borne in mind by any one who would approxi- 
mate to just conclusions on the subject—for 
approximation is all of which it admits. 

Had it been from the first left to the unity of 
one master-mind—such as that of Hastings—to 
educe order from this chaos, the history of his 
dictatorship might have been that of a despot, 
and the biography of his satraps the record of 
many an arbitrary act; but that order would 
have been educed much sooner and more com- 
pletely than it was, the fruits of the virtual 
dictatorship which the Governor-General event- 
ually exercised have fully proved. That in- 
finitely less violence and abuse of power would 
have resulted is also scarcely less certain: and, 
at all events, the chronicles of the men and 
measures of that wild period would not have 
been, as they are, a marvel and a mystery. 

To the natural difficulties, however, of ruling 
the complex and conflicting interests of Hindu- 
stan, was added a source of complexity and 
conflict in the constitution of the governing 
power itself:—a piece of State perversity, which 
could have originated from no other than the 
same head that, at the same period, lost us our 
American colonies. By the Regulating Act, 
concocted in 1774,—and which proved power- 
ful in the production of irregularity,—Hastings 
Was, In one and the same moment, appointed 
Governor-General and rendered effectually in- 
capable of exercising its functions by the check 
ofa Supreme Council—three of whose members 
Were systematically recusant from the first, and 
whose veto at once locked the wheel of the 
txecutive, The “do-nothing” system which 
ensued lasted for two very critical years; and 
left a legacy of sinister influence that continued 
‘» distort the counsels of the Governor-General 
lng after the deaths of Monson and Clavering 

ad removed two of his adverse colleagues and 

him in the ascendancy. It was not even 
then, however, an undisputed ascendancy :— 
for again the Regulating Act stepped in, and 





put matters into confusion ; and the rivalry of 
the Supreme Court—another of its irregularities 
—replaced that of the Supreme Council. The 
Act and its supplemental charter had been 
put together so loosely by its framers, that the 
jurisdiction of the Court seemed endued with as 
expansive a capacity as that of the magic mantle 
in the fairy tale. Accordingly, the Chief Jus- 
tice, Sir Elijah Impey, stretched his ermine and 
his conscience over Bengal and its dependencies, 
judicial, financial, and political; and laid claim 
to nearly a co-ordinate authority with the Go- 
vernor-General himself. Here, then, was an- 
other monster anomaly; which, placed in illicit 
connexion with those already extant, engen- 
dered a fresh brood of unnatural relations in 
the body politic. The fact alone, that it jumbled 
Hastings and his implacable enemy, Francis, 
together as friends for a season, may serve as 
an exponent of the heterogeneous condition of 
affairs at the period. ‘This difficulty was at 
length, however, overcome by the skilful tactics 
of the Governor-General ; and a compromise 
was effected—according to which the Chief 
Justice accepted the appointment of Judge of 
the Sudder Dewannee Adaulut (this semi-Indian 
Court being first remodelled) in lieu of the more 
indefinite jurisdiction to which he had previously 
aspired. The objects of both were for the most 
part similar; but the one was subordinate to the 
Governor-General and Council, while the other 
might have exalted itself above both. Yet this 
arrangement, in removing one anomaly, left— 
constitutionally considered—another, though a 
less one, behind: that, namely, of a judge pre- 
siding over a revenue court while dependent on 
the ruling power. The effects were amply illus- 
trated by the arbitrary transactions at Benares 
and Oude. Still, it was an irregularity which 
perhaps, in the strange medley of Indian affairs 
at the period, was comparatively more regular 
—more analogous with the now absolute power 
of Hastings—than any constitutional arrange- 
ment could possibly hove been. Its results, 
however,—the forced subsidies, if we are not 
to call them confiscations, from the Rajah of 
Benares and the Nabob of Oude, and the brief 
but critical insurrection that ensued,—throw 
up another cloud of confusion between the 
judgment that seeks to inspect this scene and 
its true features, and occasion the most extreme 
revulsions of opinion. Recoiling from these 
results, as plunder and spoliation,—and eager 
to condemn Hastings and his coadjutor Impey, 
—we hear the roar of Hyder Ally’s guns in the 
Carnatic, menacing the extinction of British 
India; and feel, then, tempted to call the confisca- 
tion a subsidy, a tribute, a debt, an extraordinary 
war-tax—anything, in fine, so that the point of 
self-preservation were secured. It must be re- 
collected, too, that this spirit of alarm is fre- 
quently repeated throughout the whole period 
of which we treat: and, whether coming from 
Rohillas, Mahrattas, or the European abettors 
of both, the smoke and din of battle envelope 
nearly the whole history, and contribute their 
quota of distraction to its already bewildered 
page. 

Here, then, the reader has a suggestion of 
one or two of the myriad anomalies and emer- 
gencies which swarm throughout this chaotic 
period,—and a slight sample of the fluctuations 
of opinion which they are calculated to excite. 
But if a brief view of the subject like this give 
rise to so much indecision, what must be our 
perplexity when plunged into the vast torrent 
of conflicting evidence—or obscurity rather— 
that inundated Westminster Hall at the trial of 
Hastings! Amid its rapids, cross currents and 
whirlpools of contradiction and paradox, what 
possible power of judgment can keep us from 





drifting hither and thither, or revolving round 
in the same endless gyrations of doubt, at the 
mercy of whatever tidal caprice or eccentricity 
may take possession of us? Here, the more 
copious the data the more impossible the solu- 
tion of the problem ;—each new fact bringing 
with it a new hypothesis that falsifies its fore- 
runner. 

Still, though conclusions cannot be drawn 
with any fidelity from details so impracticable, 
there are some of a general nature which 
may be gathered from inspecting the outline 
of the history,—the summary of that portion 
of its circumstantial evidence which has been 
authenticated as public annals. ‘This leads us 
to make a few additional observations, more 
immediately connected with the subject of this 
Memoir. In what we have already said, we 
have coupled the Chief Justice with the Gover- 
nor-General; and we must, to a certain extent, 
continue to do so, notwithstanding the protest 
of his biographer. Their tracks, with one re- 
markable exception,—the claims, viz., of the 
Supreme Court on grounds of jurisdiction— 
coincided more or less from first to last: and 
the Chief Justice can neither be considered a 
mere amicus curi@, as Mr. Impey would have 
it,—nor a tool, as Mr. Macaulay insists; but 
must be looked on as a sort of coadjutor of the 
Governor-General, holding similar opinions, 
acting in concert with him in the main, and 
incurring for the most part the same virtual 
responsibility. 

The charges brought by Sir Gilbert Elliot 
against Sir Elijah Impey, in the House of Com- 
mons, in 1787, furnish us with a synopsis of his 

ublic career in India. They were as fol- 
ees 

“TI. The trial and execution of Nuncomar. IT, 
The conduct of Sir Elijah in a cause called the 
Patna cause. III. The extension of jurisdiction, 
illegally and oppressively, beyond the intention of 
the Act and Charter. IV. The Cossijurah cause, 
in which the extension of jurisdiction had been car- 
ried out with peculiar violence. V. The acceptance 
of the oftice of Judge of the Sudder Dewannee 
Adaulut, which was affirmed to be contrary to law, 
and not only repugnant to the spirit of the Act and 
Charter, but fundamentally subversive of all its ma- 
terial purposes. VI. The conduct of Sir Elijah in 
Oude and Benares, where, it was declared, the Chief 
Justice became the agent and tool of Huastings.’’ 

The first article—which, for the present, we 
simply allude to—contains the “ head and front” 
of his offence. An acquittal being pronounced 
on this charge by a majority of 18 in a House 
of 128, the others were withdrawn—and wisely. 
Whatever of ambition, or passions accounted 
less lofty, may have mingled with the Patna 
and Cossijurah causes, with the acceptance of 
the jurisdiction of the Sudder Dewannee Adaulut, 
and with the transactions at Benares and Oude, 
—the Chief Justice being impregnably en- 
trenched within, not the “ fastnesses,’’ but the 
weaknesses of the law, as expounded by the 
Regulating Act and Charter, was safe from all 
legal assault as respected the practical operation 
of those motives. As we have already said, 
the law was of that diffusive nature which 
allowed of all extent of latitude. If the powers 
and privileges claimed were not absolutely writ- 
ten in the bond, they could, nevertheless, be 
deduced from it by that ingenuity of inference 
which is peculiar to the logic of lawyers. This 
straining of the ‘“letter’’ may have been for 
unworthy ends; still, in the absence of posi- 
tive evidence to that effect—for hearsay testi- 
mony and the mere gossip of partizan coteries 
must not for a moment be admitted—it is but 
common justice to acquit Sir Elijah Impey of the 
more sordid motives that might have actuated 
a person in his vague position thus to push his 
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authority to extremes. Besides, the abuses 
notoriously committed under the system which 
he sought to supersede might be pleaded with 
considerable show of conscience, by a judicial 
functionary, for giving such a construction to 
the ambiguities of his patent of power as should 
render them subservient to the repression of 
such evils. From the redeeming interpretation, 
therefore, of which these portions of Impey’s 
career, considered by themselves, may seem 
susceptible, we would subtract nothing: but 
when we take a coup-d'eil of the whole,—how- 
ever we may continue to hold him discharged 
from imputations founded on mere rumour,—we 
cannot view as otherwise than suspicious the 
circumstantial evidence which the course of the 
narrative evolves, or rid ourselves of the im- 
pression that the Chief Justice was of the num- 
ber of those whe succumbed under the political 
pestilence then raging with baleful influence in 
the East—the devouring lust of power and of 
place. Strange concatenations of events, we 
are aware, sometimes occur fortuitously ; but 
when we find that Sir Elijah Impey, the fast 
friend of Hastings for two years after his arrival 
in India, makes no pretensions meanwhile to 
the extensive jurisdiction questioned—that it is 
not until after the appointment of Sir Eyre 
Coote to the place in the Supreme Council, left 
vacant by the death of Clavering, and to 
which Impey had aspired, that the Chief Jus- 
tice looks to magnifying his judicial powers,— 
when we perceive, also, that these claims are 
finally compromised for the control of the Sud- 
der Dewannee Adaulut—in exercising which he 
becomes accessary to transactions, at Benares 
and Oude, quite as equivocal, to say the least 
of it, as those which through the extended juris- 
diction of the Supreme Court he had previously 
professed to reform—when such a suspicious 
series of events is presented to us, it is difficult 
to regard them as fortuitous, or believe that he 
whose career they exemplified was free from 
the charge of grasping ambition and political 
intrigue. 

In this series of events it will be recollected, 
too, that we have waived the one which is its 
strongest link and its strangest coincidence ; 
and which has affected the reputation of the 
Chief Justice far more than all the other charges, 
put together, that have been brought against 
him. We allude to the trial and execution of 
Nuncomar. The subject is much too large, and 
at the same time too delicate, for discussion 
here; and we must refer the reader to the 
volume for any additional light which he may 
wish to have thrown on his previous understand- 
ing of it—if, indeed, light or understanding can 
be considered compatible with anything so mys- 
terious. It will be for him to draw his own con- 
clusions from that transaction, considered as a 
portion of the summary of circumstantial evi- 
dence which the career of Sir Elijah Impey 
supplies. For ourselves, it may suffice to state 
that we are disposed to regard this far more 
aggravated case in much the same light as the 
rest. There being no legitimate proof of col- 
lusion between the Chief Justice and the Go- 
vernor-General in the matter, we do not conceive 
ourselves justified in inferring it. Yet, on the 
other hand,—and to speak as mildly as we may, 
—we cannot, while following the plot of this 
thrilling story, its strange incongruities and 
stranger coincidences, and combining these with 
all the others, divest ourselves of the impression 
that party predilections and party antipathies 
warped the fair course of justice, and deeply com- 
promised both its clemency and its dignity on 
this momentous occasion. The only point which 
we can clearly rule in favour of the Chief Justice 
is the right of sharing any reproach that belongs 
to him with his three colleagues on the bench, 





Hyde, Chambers, and Lemaitre. All were in- 
fected by the political miasma that hung over 
Hindustan at the time; and all had a leaning, 
more or less, to the party and interests of the 
Governor-General. It is true, this baleful in- 
fluence itself—which scarcely spared the purest 
and most right-minded—may be in some sort 
pleaded in extenuation of the evils which it 
seemed to necessitate. As we have already 
said, the anomalous condition of British India 
at the period must not be forgotten in approxi- 
mating to fair conclusions regarding the conduct 
of public men who then and there discharged 
public trusts. The exigencies of the juncture 
entailed illegality and oppression. But there 
is a limit beyond which such a plea ceases 
to be extenuation—and becomes aggravation. 
Whether that limit was passed in the case under 
consideration is at best a matter of doubt; and, 
though not indisposed to give the Chief Justice 
and his colleagues the benefit of that doubt, we 
must insist on the great moral which it behoves 
both governments and their official servants to 
draw, not only from this fearful episode of 
Nuncomar, but from the whole story of Hin- 
dustan contained between the epochs of the 
accession of Clive and the deposition of Hast- 
ings. They read a lesson to all parties which 
may not be overlooked :—that conquest has 
its duties as well as its rights ;—that there 
is a maximum tax of misery, which, whether 
inflicted on the conquered for wantonness, gold, 
or ambition, or even through a supposed neces- 
sity, should either deter the invaders in the first 
instance from entering on the unholy warfare, 
or persuade them, at their own peril, to aban- 
don it, having embarked. They must other- 
wise be content to share not only the just 
reproach, but the false obloquy,—the slander, 
the libel, and the lie—which grow up in an at- 
mosphere of oppression. We should no more 
desire to witness a morbid squeamishness in men 
charged with the execution of a great public 
duty than an unseasonable indulgence in the 
moralizing mood prompting the soldier, on the 
eve of battle, to bewail 

That villanous saltpetre should be digged 

Out of the bowels of the harmless earth, 

Which many a good tall fellow had destroyed 

So cowardly ! 
But we do think,—and are assured,—that there 
are cases where it is wiser to throw up our 
commissions and endure the taunt of scrupulous 
timidity, than to incur the suspicion of unscru- 
pulous courage. Perhaps the ex-Chief Justice 
of Fort William, and many others who embarked 
with him in this same Indian enterprise, had 
consulted better for their own weal and fame 
by doing the former. 

A few words with respect to the author's per- 
formance of the task which he has undertaken. 
The desire of a son to vindicate the reputation 
of his father is assuredly a very natural one,— 
or, rather, it is a sacred obligation where there 
is the power to effect it. Large allowances are 
to be made, in such a case, for a spirit of advo- 
cacy overbearing impartiality. Mr. Impey,— 
with considerable, though one-sided, knowledge 
of the subject, and not a little hereditary acute- 
ness,—has brought to its discussion, also, much 
of that fervency which is both allowable and, 
to a certain extent, effective under the circum- 
stances in which the pleader is placed. We 
cannot but think, however, that, had he some- 
what restrained the exercise of the latter quality 
—moderated the vein of bitterness which is 
lavishly intermingled therewith—and relied 
more on the sober and professed justice of his 
cause,—he would have done the latter better 
service. Passion and rancour may, doubtless, 
be occasionally found on the side of truth,— 
and strong emotions in weak vessels may dis- 
turb that equanimity which is its general dia- 








gnostic; but these have a tendency to raise 
sumptive impressions of an unfavourable ind 
There is even a suppression of feelj ; 
assumed phlegm, sure of its right,—that 
only compels intellectual conviction, but pot 
deep sympathy out of the compunction felt for 
that forced abeyance of the passions in th 
bosom where they have been naturally excited 
This author chafes, however, from the moment 
of entering the lists; and the exclamatory se 
tence ‘refutation of the calumnies” interpolated 
in the very title-page, mars even the usual 
serenity of that deliberate leaf. In the same 
spirit, he throws out imputations against his 
opponents, that are often purely imaginative “a 
or at best founded on party and traditiona 
evidence; a practice which, if adopted in form. 
ing an estimate of the conduct and character of 
his own client, would subject him to a weight 
of odium as heavy as it would, probably, be 
unjust. Such criminations are totally inadmis. 
sible. They may, or may not, be true: but 
in the absence of substantial testimony to their 
truth, we unhesitatingly refuse them as false, 
Mr. Impey says—‘“ he will not affirm what he 
cannot prove; but what is not improbable he 
has a right to conjecture” :—and then, he pro- 
ceeds to “conjecture” that Sir Philip Francis 
had purchased up Sir Elijah Impey’s pamphlet 
written for his defence, and thus stopped its 
circulation. Here, Mr. Impey’s animosity im- 
pairs his logic,—causing him to confuse two 
very distinct ideas. Mr. Impey may have, 
doubtless, a right to “ conjecture ;”—but he 
has no right whatever to print and publish 
his conjecture as part and parcel of his testi- 
mony against his antagonist. He sees this 
clearly enough when under the sway of par 
tiality instead of animosity; and is on fire at 
the faintest ‘ conjectural” whisper as to Sir 
Elijah Impey having received a bribe in the 
course of his official career. Yet the truth 
of the one insinuation is, to say the very least 
of it, quite as probable as the other. Both 
are, however, insinuations;—and should not 
appear in any discussion of a grave subject. 
Again, in the matter of the duel between Has- 
tings and Francis, Mr. Impey ‘‘‘conjectures” 
that Francis challenged Hastings with a view 
to shooting him, and being made Governor- 
General in his place. He says—‘“ If the shot 
of Francis had proved fatal to Hastings, two 
things in all probability would have happened: 
—1l. Francis, for a brief space of time, would 
have succeeded—as being the challenger he 
seems to have contemplated—to all the rank, 
power, and patronage of Governor-General 
2. British India would have been as utterly lost 
as the thirteen provinces of America.” Now, it 
happened to be the challenger who was hit 
instead of the challenged ; and he had been the 
challenger simply because, by the code of so- 
called honour, he could not help it. The obli- 
gation was fixed upon him by Hastings himself: 
who, exasperated by the inveterate opposition 
of Francis, took the unusual step of — 
from his own answer to a minute of Counc 
these unusual and significant lines, and sending 
them direct to his foe:—‘‘I do not trust to 
Mr. Francis's promises of candour—convinced 
that he is incapable of it. I judge of his public 
conduct by his private ; which I have found to 
be void of truth and honour.” If insinuations 
were to be admitted in questions of this nature, 
the fairer one would be that Hastings, the 
official aggressor, and transmitter of this com- 
bustible packet,—the ‘good shot,’” moreover, 
as he proved himself to be,—had contemplated 
shooting” Francis, and thus ridding himself 
of his implacable enemy for ever. He was chal- 
lenged, as he expected—did shoot his adver- 
sary,—and thereby, did get rid of him for ever 
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as far as concerned participation in his govern- 
ment. The ball was extracted from the wounded 
an—but not the conviction of the Governor- 
General's ascendancy. Three months after, 
Francis withdrew himself “out of fire” both 
of the Governor-General’s diplomatic batteries 
and duelling pistols,—and left British India, 
ver to return. 
This disposition to inculpate by innuendo, and 
the heated and splenetic spirit which is ever 
and anon breaking out, detract considerably 
from the effectiveness of the book before us as 
, vindication. ating these drawbacks, and 
making large deductions for the bias of the 
quthor’s reasoning, it supplies an acceptable 
commentary on Indian affairs during the ad- 
ministration of Hastings; and may be con- 
sidered to have gained, to a certain extent, its 
object, in placing, with some share of authen- 
ticity, the character of him whom it would 
vindicate in a more favourable light than that 
in which it has hitherto appeared. 

Sir Elijah Impey was the third and youngest 
sn of Elijah Impey, Esq., of Butterwick House, 
Hammersmith, by his second wife, Martha 
Frazer. He was born in the year 1732. In 
his seventh year, he was placed at Westminster 
School—then under the superintendence of 
Dr. Nicholl. It was here that he first met, as 
a boy—one year younger than himself,—the 
remarkable man whose fortunes were long after- 
wards closely bound up with his own. Warren 
Hastings was his schoolfellow. It is a singular 
circumstance that in the same fleet which 
carried out the Chief Justice were Francis 
(lavering, and Monson, the obnoxious members 
of the Supreme Council—an ominous freight 
for India. In 1783, Sir Elijah was recalled, to 
answer to the charge of having accepted the 
appointment of Judge of the Sudder Dewannee 
Adaulut. In 1801, he proceeded with his 
family to Paris. There, a singular rencounter 
took place. An action had been brought against 
Francis, when in India, by a Mr. Le Grand, for 
the seduction of his wife,—a very beautiful and 
fiscinating woman. Francis was cast in heavy 
damages. The lady was divorced; and after- 
wards fell in with the celebrated Talleyrand,— 
who, captivated by her charms, married her. 
Francis had never forgiven the Chief Justice 
the result of this trial:—which he considered 
to have been mainly influenced by him, on 
personal and political motives. These circum- 
stances being premised, we find the ex-Chief 
Justice falling in with strange company in the 
French capital. 

“Among the persons whom we met in the very 
nixed society of Paris, was the ci-devant Mrs. Le 
Grand, who had lately been married to M. de Talley- 
rand, then Minister for Foreign Affairs. My father 
renewed his old acquaintance with her; and, through 
the lady, he became sufficiently intimate with the 
tatraordinary diplomatist, her husband, to be one of 
the Englishmen most frequently invited to his table. 
The soirées and petits-soupers, of Madame de Talley- 
rnd, at.her charming villa of Neuilly—now in the 
possession of his Majesty Louis Philippe—were, at 
this period, about the most select in France; being 
tiralled only hy those of the Consuless Josephine, 
the literary Madame de Staél, and the fashionable 
and fascinating Madame Recamier. They united 
uot only the corps diplomatique, but all such as 
vere distinguished by their stations or talents. At 
Neuilly, were to be met foreigners from every 
Country and court in Europe. At one of these 
‘semblies, myself being present, this remarkable 
Rneontre took place, of persons not likely ever to have 
met beneath the same roof, under any circumstances 
lesg fortuitous. These persons were Mr. and Mrs. 
For, Sir Elijah and Lady Impey, M. and Mme. de 

alleyrand, Sir Philip Francis,and—Mr. Le Grand !” 

¢ Happy Family in Trafalgar Square seems 
but a faint and second-hand version of this 
ginal. The concord, however, in the latter 
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case was, as may be supposed, more appa- 
rent than real. The ladies, we find, came to- 
gether on a polite footing,—but the gentlemen 
stood coldly aloof. As for Mr. Le Grand, he 
had come to Paris to solicit an appointment 
from the French government through the in- 
fluence of his former wife: and failing therein, 
subsequently avenged himself by writing a book 
containing the particulars of the lady’s life at 
Caleutta—a singular picture of social vicissi- 
tude! 

Sir Elijah’s jokes, as recorded in this volume, 
are of the dullest :—and, therefore, we shall not 
draw on them. His faculty lay rather in a 

lain homespun logic and an aptitude for 
oe omy The following piece of drollery, how- 
ever, enacted at Newick Park—and in which 
Boswell, the eccentric Halhed, and Hastings 
himself and his wife, are found to figure along 
with their host the ex-Chief Justice—is amus- 
ing enough. It seems, a Signior Tiberio 
Cavallo was the Master of the Revels on the 
occasion; and introduced a species of Dutch 
concert :— 

“Tt was enacted after this wise: the players, 
seated round a table, pretended to play upon musical 
instruments,—each confining himself to some par- 
ticular one, and, with suitable action, accompanying 
them with a sotto yoce imitation of their respective 
sounds. But the ingenuity of the amusement lay in 
the leader—Cavallo—whose province it was to elicit 
forfeits from the rest. This was done by pointing 
with a scroll of paper, in the fashion of a Maestro di 
Capella, to every mock musician in turn, who was 
thereby summoned to perform a solo; while the rest, 
who had before been playing in chorus, were to 
remain quiet. These signals were purposely made 
in such rapid succession as to perplex those to whom 
they were addressed ; and if the performer, so applied 
to, did not instantly respond to the summons, or if, 
in his hurry, he assumed an instrument not his own, 
he forfeited a pledge, redeemable by a penalty 
imposed upon him by the party whose instrument 
he had assumed. It was concerted that Mr. Hastings 
should play the organ, Sir Elijah the violoncello, 
Halhed the Jew’s harp, and Boswell the bagpipe; but, 
either by mistake, or contrivance Boswell and my 
father interchanged instruments; so when the forfeits 
were cried, Bozzy called upon my father for a Greek 
or Latin speech. This he obeyed, ore rotundo, by re- 
peating ‘ Barbara celarent Darii Ferio Baralipton ;* 
but in revenge, Jemmy was presently commanded 
to translate it. How my friend got out of the scrape 
I do not exactly recollect.” 

Upon this same occasion, Hastings comes out 
as epigrammatist; and seasons the Newick 
gambols with Bengal wormwood and a fling at 
Francis, —as witness the following verses :— 


** A serpent bit Francis, that virulent knight : 
What then ?—’Twas the serpent that died of the bite !” 


—which Mr. Impey, under the genial influence 
of the hour, incontinently renders into Latin 
verse. They were, in fact, all ‘ bitten’ on the 
subject. 

Sir Elijah Impey died in 1809—in his 77th 
year. 





A Poet's Bazaar. From the Danish of Hans 
Christian Andersen, Author of ‘ The lypro- 
visatore.’ By Charles Beckwith, Esq. 3 vols. 
Bentley. 

AWKWARDLY translated and negligently printed 

as this book is,—owning a title, moreover, which 

is little calculated to invite the English reader, 

—we have not for many months opened a 

treasury of pictures so rich as its contents offer. 

They are clear as Daguerréotype landscapes; 

yet poetical enough to justify the author’s own 

claim, on his title-page, to be a “poet.”” We 

cannot always speak of personality as adding a 

charm to a descriptive work; but here, the 

Northman perpetually turning towards his home 

with fond (not fanatical) constancy—the Genius 

who has struggled and overcome, and whose 
sympathies have been fertilized, rather than fur- 





rowed, by the pressure of want, suspense and 
difficulty—the Humourist with a quick eye for 
every fantasy and individuality—are to be read 
in every page ; and the author's presence adds 
interest to the marvels of the East and the 
charms of the South, the enterprises of Art 
at Munich and the shows of the theatre at 
Vienna. Our own experience, which enables us 
to assert the sterling worth of some of the 
curiosities in this ‘ Poet’s Bazaar,’ is a warrant 
that is less familiar contents are likely to be as 
real as they are beautiful. 

Andersen seems to have been attended, 
throughout the flight to Italy and the East 
which he has here recorded, by a Poet's best 
luck ;—some of it of his own making, but a 
large portion the bounty of Chance. He started 
from Copenhagen to Kiel, in October, 1840; 
with a company of Spanish dancers, who had 
been intoxicating Thorwaldsen with their grace 
and passion. He was beckoned across the 
waste of Liinenburg to the hospitable and_his- 
torical castle of the Count of Rantzau;—and at 
Hamburgh he found Liszt. Our pilgrim has a 
great spirit; he is not one of the narrow ego- 
tists who imagine they are glorifying Beauty 
in the Past when they are but nursing their 
own prejudices and selfishness ‘to keep them 
warm.” Perhaps he is the first poet who has 
understood a aielie witness the following 
record of his earliest experiences betwixt Mag- 
deburg and Leipsic :— 

“T will not deny that I had previously a sort of 
feeling which I will call railway-fever, and this was 
at its height when I entered the immense building 
from whence the train departs. Here was a crowd 
of travellers, a running with portmanteaus and carpet 
bags, and a hissing and puffing of engines out of 
which the steam poured forth. At first we know 
not rightly where we dare stand, fearing that a car- 
riage, or a boiler, or a baggage chest might come 
flying over us. It is true that one stands safely 
enough on a projecting balcony; the carriages we 
are to enter are drawn up in a row quite close to it, 
like gondolas by the side of a quay, but down in the 
yard the one rail crosses the other like magic ties 
invented by human skill; to these ties our magic 
car should confine itself, for if it come out of them, 
life and limb are at stake. I gazed at these wag- 
gons, at the locomotives, at loose baggage waggons, 
and Heaven knows what; they ran amongst each 
other as in a fairy world. Everything seemed to 
have legs; and then the steam and the noise, united 
with the crowding to get a place, the smell of tallow, 
the regular movement of the machinery, and the 
whistling, snorting, and snuffing of the steam as it 
was blown off, increased the impression; and when 
one is here for the first time, one thinks of over. 
turnings, of breaking arms and legs, of being blown 
into the air, or crushed to death by another train ; 
but I think it is only the first time one thinks of all 
this. The train formed three divisions; the first two 
were comfortably closed carriages, quite like our dili- 
gences, only that they were much broader; the third 
was open and incredibly cheap, so that even the 
poorest peasant is enabled to travel by it: it is much 
cheaper for him than if he were to walk all the dis- 
tance, and refresh himself at the alehouse, or lodge 
on the journey. ‘The signal-whistle sounds, but it 
does not sound well,—it bears no small resemblance 
to the pig’s dying song, when the knife passes through 
its throat. We get into the most comfortable car- 
riage, the guard locks the door and takes the key ; 
but we can let the window down, and enjoy the fresh 
air, without being in danger of suffocation: we are 
just the same here as in another carriage, only more 
at ease: we can rest ourselves, if we have madea 
fatiguing journey shortly before. The first sensation 
is that of a very gentle motion in the carriages, and 
then the chains are attached which bind them to- 
gether: the steam-whistle sounds again, and we move 
on; at first but slowly, as if a child’s hand drew a 
little carriage. The speed increases imperceptibly, 
but you read in your book, look at your map, and 
as yet do not rightly know at what speed you are 
going, for the train glides on like a sledge over the 
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level snow-field. You look out of the window, and 
discover that you are careering away as with horses 
at full gallop ; it goes still quicker; you seem to fly, 
but here is no shaking, no suffocation, nothing of 
what you anticipated would be unpleasant. What 
was that red thing which darted like lightning close 
past us? It was one of the watchmen, who stood 
there with his flag. Only look out, and the nearest 
ten or twenty yards you see is a field, which looks 
like a rapid stream ; grass and plants run into each 
other, We have an idea of standing outside the 
globe, and seeing it turn round; it pains the eye to 
keep it fixed for a long time in the same direction. 
* * This is just the way to travel through flat 
countries! It is as if town lay close to town; now 
comes one, then another. One can imagine the 
flight of birds of passage,—they must leave towns 
behind them thus. Those who drive in carriages on 
the byroads, seem to stand still: the horses appear 
to lift their feet, but to put them down again in the 
same place,—and so we pass them. * * Every 
moment one is at a fresh station, where the pas- 
sengers are set down, and others taken up. The 
speed of the whole journey is thus diminished; we 
stop a minute, and the waiter gives us refreshments 
through the open window, light or solid, just as we 
please. Roasted pigeons literally fly into one’s 
mouth for payment, and then we hurry off ; chatter 
with our neighbour, read a book, or cast an eye on 
nature without, where a herd of cows turn themselves 
round with astonishment, or some horses tear them- 
selves loose from the tether, and gallop away, be- 
cause they see that twenty carriages can be drawn 
without their assistance, and even quicker than if 
they should have to draw them,—and then we are 
again suddenly under a roof, where the train stops. 
We have come seventy miles in three hours, and 
are now in Leipsic. For four hours after, on the 
same day, it again proceeds the same distance, in the 
same time, but through mountains and over rivers ; 
and then we are in Dresden. I have heard many 
say that on a railroad all the poetry of travelling is 
lost, and that we lose sight of the beautiful and in- 
teresting. As to the last part of this remark, I can 
only say that every one is free to stay at whatever 
station he chooses, and look about him until the next 
train arrives; and as to all the poetry of travelling 
being lost, I am quite of the contrary opinion. It is 
in the narrow, close-packed diligences that poetry 
vanishes: we become dull, we are plagued with heat 
and dust in the best season of the year, and in win- 
ter by bad, heavy roads; we do not see nature itself 
in a wider extent, but in longer draughts than in 
a railway carriage. Oh, what a noble and great 
achievement of the mind is this production! We 
feel ourselves as powerful as the sorcerers of old! 
We put our magic horse to the carriage, and space 
disappears; we fly like the cloudsin a storm—as the 
bird of passage flies! Our wild horse snorts and 
snuffs, and the dark stream rushes out of his nos- 
trils. Mephistopheles could not fly quicker with 
Faust on his cloak! We are, with natural means, 
equally as potent in the present age as those in the 
middle ages thought that only the devil himself could 
be! With our cunning, we are at his side,—and, 
before he knows it himself, we are past him. I can 
remember but a few times in my life that I ever felt 
myself so affected as I was on this railroad journey : 
it was thus with all my thoughts—that I beheld God 
face to face. I felt a devotion, such as when a child 
T have felt in the church alone; and, when older, in 
the sun-illumined forest, or on the sea in a dead 
calm and star-light night. Feeling and Imagination 
are not the only ones that reign in the realm of 
poetry: they have a brother equally powerful—he is 
called Intellect: he proclaims the eternal truth, and 
in that greatness and poetry reside.” 

We should have liked to give the reader “a 
taste” of Andersen in Nuremburg and Augs- 
burg: but, in preference, will quote a page 
of critical description—as just as if it were 
not written by a poet! Such a judgment of 
Munich as the following was wanted; so un- 
wisely has that interesting city been made the 
theme of enthusiastic rhapsody or pragmatical 
depreciation :— 

“The ancient portion of the city of Munich ap- 
pears to me like an ancient rose-tree, from which 


new branches shoot out every year; but every branch 
is a street, every leaf is a palace, a church, or a 
monument ; and everything appears so new, so fresh, 
for it has but this moment unfolded itself. Under 
the Alps, where the hop-vines creep over the high 
plains, lies the Athens of Germany. It is cheap to 
live here; many treasures of art are to be seen here, 
and I have here found many amiable persons who 
are now dear to me; but yet I would not live here, 
for the cold is more severe than in Denmark. The 
cold from the Alps sweeps with an icy chill over the 
highlands of Bavaria. * * * Every city, from Rome 
the eternal to our own silent Sorée, has its peculiar 
character with which one can be intimate — even 
attach oneself to; but Munich has something of all 
places: we know not if we are in the south or the north. 
I at least felt a disquiet here, a desire to leave it 
again. Should any one fancy that my description of 
Munich contains crude and contradictory images, 
then I have given the most just picture according 
to the impression that the town has made on me. 
Everything here appeared to me to be a contradic- 
tion. Here were Catholicism and Protestantism, 
Grecian art and Bavarian ale. Unity I have not 
found here: every handsome detail appears to have 
been taken from its original home and placed in and 
about old Munich, which is a town like a hundred 
others in Germany. The Post Office, with its red 
painted walls and hovering figures, is taken from 
Pompeii ; the New Palace is a copy of the Duke of 
Tuscany’s palace in Florence,—each stone is like 
that of the other. The Au church with its stained 
glass windows, its colossal, lace-like tower, in which 
every thread is a huge block of stone, reminds us of 
St. Stephen’s Church in Vienna; whilst the Court 
Chapel, with its mosaic pictures on a gilt ground, 
wafts us to Italy. I found but one part in Munich 
that can be called great and characteristic, and that 
is Ludvig Street. The buildings here in different 
styles of architecture blend together in a unity, as 
the most different flowers form a beautiful garland. 
The gothic-built University, the Italian palaces, 
even the garden close by, with its painted piazzas, 
supply a perfect whole. I think that if one drove 
through this strect, and from thence to Schwan- 
thaler’s and Kaulbach’s ateliers, one would receive 
the best picture of what Munich is intended to 
be; but if one will see it as it really is, one must 
also go into the ‘ Bockkeller,’ where the thriving 
citizens are sitting with their tankards, and eating 
radishes and bread, whilst the youths dance to the 
violin: one must go through the long streets which 
are building, or more properly speaking, along the 
high road where they are planting houses. * * Even 
the streets and buildings in this new city will not, as 
yet, attach themselves to each other; the Pinako- 
thek, with its elevated windows in the roof, has, 


ance of a large hothouse or conservatory, and such 
it is ; there, as in the Glyptothek, we wander amongst 
the most beautiful productions of art, brought toge- 
ther from the four corners of the world. In the 
Pinakothek are all the varieties of glowing plants, 
and the saloons are equally as gorgeous as the 
flowers ; in the Glyptothek stand the immortal 
figures by Scopas, ‘Thorwaldsen, and Canova, and 
the walls are resplendent with colours that will tell 
posterity of Cornelius, Zimmerman, and Schlott- 
hauer.” 


The Tyrol and the entry into Italy come next. 
What Italian traveller will not bear witness to 
the familiarity of the following picture taken in 
Mantua?— 


“It was the Feast of the Madonna; the magnifi- 
cent church shone with light, the figures in the 
cupola appeared living—they soared! It was as if one 
had cast a look into heaven itself; the smell of in- 
cense filled the aisles of the church, song and music 
sounded so exquisitely beautiful they breathed forth 
a gladness which we inhabitants of the North cannot 
imagine in a church; and yet, when we hear it there 
in the South, and see the devout crowd kneeling, we 
feel ourselves elevated by joy! From the church, 
the crowd streamed forth into the large open square, 
and just before it stood a little puppet-show. The 
puppets knocked their heads against each other, and 
fought with their large arms. The dialogue was 
applauded! It was now all life and mirth. People 





from the spot on which I am standing, the appear-., 





CNov.7 
wandered up and down under the high piazza. 
and music sounded from the open ealés; T tart 
seat in one, where a musical pair displayed hes 
talents. The husband was ugly and deformed “4 
a dwarf; the wife, on the contrary, young and tong 
she played the harp and he the violin, His = 
was sonorous. It was the most brilliant - 
melodious and flexible ; he sang with taste and fee 
ing. Every one around became attentive, No a 
read his paper longer, no one gossiped with his ne ‘ 
bour ; it was a song worth hearing, and the Italia 
have an ear for song. I observed that the youn 
wife once looked at him with an expression of mild 
ness, and with so friendly a smile, that their every-day 
life appeared as an adventure,—his ugliness a spel 
which she well knew; his noble ‘self* revealed itself 
in song, and whilst he sang, the ugly mask would once 
and for ever fall, and she would see him young and 
handsome as she was herself. All the guests gave him 
a small tribute ; mine rattled in his hat as they called 
me to the post-house. The building here wag {or. 
merly a cloister ; one must go through arcades, over 
the court-yard of an old cloister, into the church, 4 
large one, built in the Italian style, and which ct 
serves as a coach-house. The air without, lighted 
by the moon, threw so much light upon the cupola, 
that all the outlines appeared distinct. The lower 
part of the church itself was almost in the dark, 4 
large stable lantern hung where the brass lustre had 
before hung; the diligence and one of the nearest 
carriages were lighted by it; round about stood trunks, 
travellers’ baggage and packages. The whole made 
a disagreeable impression on me, for there was too 
much here that reminded me of the house of God, 
* * The church door opened, and where the 
choristers had swung their censers with incense be. 
fore the kneeling crowd, our horses’ hoofs pattered, 
the postillion blew his horn, and we drove away.” 

Let us recommend ‘The Bronze Hog,’ a 
legend of the well-known fountain in Florence; 
as fantastic as if Hoffmann had written it—but 
with more heart than usually mingled with 
Hoffmann’s fantasies. One of the best articles 
in the miscellany is the account of a journey 
with a vetturino from Florence to Rome :—not, 
however, one of the pleasantest, since it con- 
tains a full-length study of the Travelling 
Englishman with all his exactions and seli- 
importance :— 

“ We came to Incisa. The young priest and the 
little thin man jumped out of the diligence, and 
then came Signora; the Englishman followed her 
with still more difficulty, as he had ladies’ fur boots 
on his feet, a large blue cap over his shoulders, and 
a thick woollen neckerchief about his thin red 
whiskers. There was something of a courtier’s con- 
sciousness and a chandler’s carriage about him; ny 
English priest clothed in black, with his boots over 
his smalis, very frozen-looking and devout, wandered 
away directly to the church, we others accompanied 
Sir — -, who led La Romana up the broad, dirty 
stairs tu the salle-a-manger, which presented four not 
over white walls, a brick floor, some rush chairs, and 
a table; the cloth on which, was in colour as though 
it had been washed in coffee-water. The English- 
man entertained us by telling about all the royal 
saloons he had been in, of two princes who had st 
by his bed-side, when he lay ill in Florence ; and 
now he was so modest as to travel with the vetturino, 
and that without having servants with him ; for ‘one 
was not in Italy for one’s servants’ pleasure" 
Signora bowed at every great name he mentioned, 
and repeated it to her little husband, who bowed 
still lower, and looked at the young priest, who 
bowed obediently as he did. Now came the dishes 
which all of us, except the Briton, had ordered 
The Englishman peered closely into them, seized 8 
fork, and without ceremony took the best piece he 
saw. ‘It is good,’ said he, and we all bowed politely 
The company did it because of his distinction, I “4 
account of his originality. The Signora now to 
out some small baked fruit cakes, which her daughter 
had made for her. She presented two of the richest 
to our guest as we at the table called him. ‘I will 
put by these cakes until evening,” said he, ‘they at 
delicious ;’ and he folded them up in paper, put the 
little parcel into his pocket, and bowed. * But yet 
one ought to taste them,’ he reminded himself; 
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N° 993] 
took a piece from Signora ; ‘ It is excellent, 
1 and then he took another piece. Signora 
bowed, end laughed aloud. I think she also began 
: d him original. The hostess now brought him 
- ‘breakfast, and that disappeared like our dishes, 
= dessert the Englishman gave us a bravura : 
- ra clapped her hands, and cried ‘ Bravo,” her 
re wae also. The waiter let the plate fall from 
yen astonishment, and the Englishman's rush chair 
o. +e down; it was too crazy for an Englishman 
— xycitement, * * We then got into the dili- 
proc My praying English pricst now 


again. : 
eel, and crept up with me; his breakfast had 


heen the air and the little prayer-book: he prayed 
The whip cracked, three voices within the 


till. ; 
one rose in melody, and away we went again. 


‘ening we had rain, but the rain-drops soon 
ae ian norte, which were thawed directly 
on the wet clayey road. We got but slowly forward; 
it was dark, and there was not a house where we 
could get our lantern lighted. Signora moaned in 
dismal fear of robbers, and her spouse from dread of 
being overturned, the Englishman railed at the 
coachman, and the coachman at the horses, and so it 
continued in the same progression until a light at 
length shone in the distance. We were near a soli- 
tary inn, Where we went up into the guests’ room 
through a stable, half frozen and hungry. It was a 
most intolerable time before a few sticks and twigs 
could be brought to blaze in the chimney ; but at 
the moment they did blaze, the Englishman came 
with his sheets, and formed a screen with them 
around the fire-place. ‘They must be dried,’ said 
he, and so the sheets got the whole warmth, The 
rest of the company put up with it, and I also was 
obliged to be satisfied. The Englishman and I were 
tosleep in one room together. I entered and found 
him standing on my counterpane which he had 
spread out on the floor, having elevated his bed with 
two of my pillows, which he had appropriated to 
his own use without ceremony. ‘I do not like to 
lie with my head low!” said he. ‘Nor I either!’ I 
replied. * With your permission,’ and I took them 
from him. He looked amazed. He was an insup- 
portable sleeping companion; he wanted so much 
waiting on, that at last I was obliged to go to bed to 
get rid of him.” ; 

Bad as this picture is, we are convinced that 
it isnot a caricature. True,—were our nation- 
ality eager for reprisals,—we could —— up 
figures of the well-known German stifling his 
female carriage companions with tobacco-smoke 
—squeezing them into all manner of shapes by 
his fancy of travelling like Harry Gill, with 

Cloaks enough to cover nine,— 

and doggedly resolute to have no window opened 
for their refreshment because of his chivalrous 
dread of the tooth-ache! We could appeal to 
theno less familiar Frenchman at the table d'héte 
—impudently commenting on every lady pre- 
sent—and snatching at every dish with tri- 
umphant greediness, But we are rather anxious 
tosee the ways of our own countrymen amended, 
than to provoke our neighbours by admonishing 
them after the fashion of Mause Headrigg’s 
counsels to the Lady of Tillietudlem.— The 
above extracts will suffice, for the present, ‘to 
show how sensibly our Poet deals with well- 
known objects and characters: and we shall 
probably fall in with him again,—it may be at 
more picturesque stations of his pilgrimage. 





A History of Inventions, Discoveries, and Qyi- 
guns. By John Beckmann. Edited by William 
Francis, Ph.D., and J. W. Griffith, M.D. 
Vol. II. Bohn. 

Is our notice of the first volume of this edition of 

John Beckmann’s curious and instructive book, 

we made a few remarks on the progress of the 

application of steam to move machinery. We 
are glad to find the present volume opening 
vith a chapter, by the editors, on ‘The Steam- 

gine and the Discoveries of James Watt.’ 

In this is clearly, though briefly, traced the 

ry of the steam-engine, from the time of 


Hiero of Alexandria to the close of the life of 
James Watt of Glasgow. We should have been 
pleased to have found a little more information 
than is given of the engines of Savery and New- 
comen ;— intimately connected as they are with 
the applications of steam power in this country. 
It appears that in 1711, Newcomen erected his 
first engine at some collieries in Warwickshire ; 
and in 1712, Savery erected a pumping engine 
at Huel Vor—a tin mine in Breage, Cornwall 
—and a second engine was introduced into that 
county by Newcomen in 1720. This was at 
Huel Fortune, in Ludgvan. 
could not have been very effective; as we learn 
from Pryce, the author of ‘ Mineralogia Cornu- 
biensis,’ that in 1740 there was only one “ fire- 
engine” in Cornwall. The heavy duty on coals 
sea-borne was one (and perhaps the principal) 
reason which prevented the progress of the im- 


provement of steam pumping engines. A draw- | 


back was, however, obtained — mainly by the 
energy of Mr. Lemon—during the administra- 
tion of Sir Robert Walpole, upon all coals used 
in mines. In 1769, we find fifteen fire-engines 
at work at Newcastle: and in 1770, there were 
in Cornwall eighteen engines,— which were 
principally manufactured by Jonathan Horn- 
blower and John Nancarrow. John Smeaton, 
in 1775, introduced many improvements in an 
engine erected by him near Truro :— and, 
taking the great improvements of James Watt 
for his guidance, he succeeded in largely in- 
creasing the power of the steam-engine. From 
this time, a progressive improvement has been 
made in these magnificent illustrations of me- 
chanical ingenuity and scientific knowledge 
combined. In 1765, Smeaton calculated the 
‘« duty”’ of a steam-engine at Newcastle; which 
was, then, capable of lifting, by the consumption 
of a bushel of coals, 3,220,000 pounds one foot 
high. In 1842, a ‘pumping engine, at the 
United Mines in Cornwall, lifted, by the con- 
sumption of a similar quantity of coals, 
107,490,000 pounds to a like height. So vast 
has been the improvement in these machines, 
due to the discoveries of James Watt !—for this 
engine was made on the principles of Boulton 
and Watt’s patent engine. 

All the subjects treated of by Beckmann, in 
this volume, have received supplementary notes 
from the editors, — conveying much valuable 
information. Many will be found exceedingly 
interesting: particularly the information given 
relative to the manufacture of zinc—the sil- 
vering of mirrors by deoxidizing the oxide of 
silver by oil of Cassia — the use of gas for 
purposes of illumination—and the uses of tin, 
indigo, and saltpetre in the arts and manufac- 
tures of this country. 

Our modern Encyclopedias in a great mea- 
sure supply the place of such a book as the 
‘History of Inventions.’ Nevertheless, there 
would be many advantages in a collected his- 
tory, such as this of Beckmann’s, which should 
give us, in an equally satisfactory manner, an 
impartial account of the progress of manufac- 
tures—the improvement in the arts—and the 
advance of scientific discovery. 





Wit and Humour selected from the English 
Poets: With an Illustrative Essay, and Critical 
Comments. By Leigh Hunt. Smith, Elder 
& Co. 

TueERE is something genial in the very title of 

this volume :—and it does not belie its title. 

‘Wit and Humour’ forms a pendant to ‘ Imagi- 

nation and Fancy’ by the same author. A like 

design is embodied in both works. The selec- 
tions are preceded by a critical dissertation on 
the characteristics which they exemplify ; and 
the more remarkable passages are indicated to 





the reader by the medium of italics, 


These engines | 
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We have not now to learn that Mr. Hunt’s 
critical sympathies are healthy, subtle and 
comprehensive. Few men have more fully 
appreciated the truth that genius is, in its 
essence, a joyous faculty. If in particular 
instances it has been tinged by the gloom or 
selfishness of the minds which expressed it— 
the cheerfulness of its abstract nature has 
remained unimpaired. If men have been 
“cradled into it by wrong,” the very fact inti- 
mates that they have resorted to it for consola- 
tion. If it has chronicled the struggles, disap- 
pointments, and passionate throes of humanity 
in this estate of “low want wrestling with lofty 
will,” it has suggested a future where the aspira- 
| tions of the soul may be reconciled with its ex- 

perience. It has employed the shadows of trial 

for the background of Faith,—and offered sacri- 
| fice toimmortality on the eltar of the grave. An 
unfailing reliance on the true and the divine is 
the instinct of pure and elevating song. Milton, 
Chaucer, Shakspeare, Spenser, Ariosto, are not 
only solemn, tragic, and pathetic—but hopeful, 
buoyant, and serene. How otherwise could a 
large and varied conception of life be attained? 
The mind charged with vitality and sustained by 
trust will not only look cheerfully to the goal of 
its pilgrimage, but have ample stores of gladness 
to expend on the journey. The Muses have left 
no diary to Posterity; or, doubtless, we should 
have found that they had recesses from the 
grave synods of Parnassus: that they frolicked 
and masqueraded,—danced and sang,—and 
visited the court of mortal dreamers not only in 
inspiring vision, but sometimes to “tickle men’s 
noses as they lay asleep.’ In fact, we have 
shrewd suspicions that Queen Mab herself was 
Calliope in a holiday mood, 

Mr. Hunt in his selection of ‘Wit and 
Humour’ has confined himself to the English 
Poets :—and, although this limitation has the 
effect of excluding Congreve and the most 
brilliant writers of our prose comedy from his 
pages, he has found ample illustration within 

the bounds which he has assigned to himself. 

| Sometimes, indeed, from the very nature of 
| poetry, the more imaginative and fanciful attri- 
| butes will so intermingle as to subordinate those 
| gayer qualities for the sake of which the quota- 
| tion was specially intended. Thus, in //otspur’s 
| description of a Fop, there is much which, 
| abstractedly taken, may be considered humour ; 
but, as the impetuous character of the speaker 
| gives the key to the entire passage, the very 
| incongruities acquire the colours of earnestness 
|and passion. For this reason, the lines which 
| Mr. Hunt has marked as humorous in this 
extract, appear to us expressive of a more ideal 
quality. The sarcasm— 

And as the soldiers bore dead bodies by, 

lie called them untaught knaves, unmannerly, 

To bring a slovenly unhandsome corse 

Betwixt the wind and his nobility— 


is, in our view, pervaded rather by imagination 
than by humour. If it be the province of 
the imagination to symbolize the essences of 
things, as it is that of the fancy to idealize their 
forms, nothing can be more imaginative than 
these lines. The radical littleness of the Fop’s 
nature is exhibited to us when we see him 
playing the antics of a gentleman-usher with 
the solemnity of Death. 

Nor can we quite subscribe to Mr. Hunt’s 
doctrine that exaggeration necessarily implies 
Humour. In exaggerating the properties of 
objects we often idealize them, by imparting 
those attributes which they suggest to our own 
minds. In this way, a lover exaggerates the 
fascinations of his mistress—as in the case of 
Romeo. But Humour is not the result of such 
a process; because the qualities ascribed to 
Juliet are actually indicated by her person and 
character,—and only heightened by the fervour 
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of her lover’s imagination. The humour of ex- 
aggeration, we think, requires not merely excess 
of definition, but also incongruity. And even 
incongruity will cease to be humorous if it be 
the consequence of serious enthusiasm. These 
observations apply equally to Wit. Thus, when, 
in ‘Henry the Fifth,’ the Dauphin eulogizes 
his horse, the sincerity of his admiration, and a 
poetical consonance between the object and the 
terms used to describe it, prevent the exagge- 
ration from being humorous or witty :—it rises 
into the imaginative. Mr. Hunt has given this 
example in his introduction (which, by the way, 
contains some excellent specimens of Wit and 
Humour ix prose); and observes, at the end, 
that the Wit ascends into the highest region of 
poetry. We cannot but think, however, that 
the whole extract is conceived in a poetical 
spirit. 

The editor of this volume is content to accept 
the current definition of Wit :—but he gives us 
the grounds of his subscription. His remarks 
on the cause of laughter, and on the faculty of 
Humour itself, are charming for their fancy 
and valuable for their truth. It is pleasant to 
see how he resolves all forms of mirth into the 
element of good feeling. His special pleading 
against Hobbes in this particular is so ingenious 
and happy that it would have gained him a ver- 
dict, even in a weaker case :— 

“Tn order to prepare the way, however, for the 
readier acceptance of the definition of Wit, it may 
be as well to state the cause of Laughter, itself, 
or of our readiness to be agreeably influenced by 
this kind of exercise of the fancy. We are so con- 
stituted that the mind is willingly put into any state 
of movement not actually painful ; perhaps because 
we are then made potentially alive to our existence, 
and feel ourselves a match forthe challenge. Hobbes 
refers all laughter to a sense of triumph and § glory;’ 
and upon the principle here expressed, his opinion 
seems to be justifiable; though I cannot think it 
entirely so on the scornful ground implied by him. * 
His limitation of the cause of laughter looks like 
a saturnine self-sufficiency. There are numerous 
occasions, undoubtedly, when we laugh out of a con- 
temptuous sense of superiority, or at least when we 
think we do so. But on occasions of pure mirth and 
fancy, we only feel superior to the pleasant defiance 
which is given to our wit and comprchension ; we 
triumph, not insolently but congenially ; not to any 
one’s disadvantage, but simply to our own joy and 
reassurance. The reason indeed is partly physical 
as well as mental. In proportion to the vivacity of 
the surprise, a check is given to the breath, different 
in degree, but not in nature, from that which is 
occasioned by dashing against some pleasant friend 
round acorner. ‘The breath recedes, only to re-issue 
with double force; and the happy convulsion which 
it undergoes in the process is Laughter. Do I 
triumph over my friend in the laughter? Surely not. 
I only triumph over the strange and sudden jar, which 
seemed to put us for the moment in the condition of 
antagonists.” 

We give Mr. Hunt’s expositions of Wit and 
Humotr in the abstract :— 

“ Now this apparent antagonism is the cause, per 
se, of the laughter occasioned by Wit. Our surprise 
is the consequence of a sudden and agreeable percep- 
tion of the incongruous ;—sudden, because even when 
we laugh at the recollection of it, we undergo, in 
imagination, a return of the suddenness, or the liveli- 
ness of the first impression (which is the reason why 
we say of a good thing that it is always § new’); and 
agreeable, because the jar against us is not so violent 
as to hinder us from recurring to that habitual idea 
of fitness, or adjustment, by which the shock of the 
surprise is made easy. It is in these reconcilements 
of jars, these creations and re-adjustments of dispari- 
ties, that the delightful faculty of the wit and humorist 





* “The passion of laughter is nothing else but sudden 
glory arising from a sudden conception of some eminency in 
ourselves by comparison with the infirmity of others, or 
with our own formerly: for men laugh at the /ollies of them- 
selves past, when they come suddenly to remembrance, 
except they bring with them any present dishonour.”"— 
Treatise on Human Nature, chap. ix. 





is made manifest. He at once rouses our minds to 
action ; suggests, and saves us the trouble of a diffi- 
culty; and turns the help into a compliment, by 
implying our participation in the process. It does 
not follow that everything witty or humorous excites 
laughter. It may be accompanied with a sense of 
too many other things to do so: with too much 
thought, with too great a perfection even, or with 
pathos and sorrow. All extremes meet ; excess of 
laughter itself runs into tears, and mirth becomes 
heaviness. Mirth itself is too often but melancholy 
in disguise. The jests of the fool in Zzar are the 
sighs of knowledge. But as far as Wit and Humour 
affect us on their own accounts, or unmodified by 
graver considerations, laughter is their usual result 
and happy ratification. The nature of Wit, there- 
fore has been well ascertained. Ittakes many forms; 
and the word indeed means many things, some of 
them very grave and important; but in the popular 
and prevailing sense of the term (an ascendancy 
which it has usurped, by the help of fashion, over that 
of the Intellectual Faculty, or Perception itself), Wit 
may be defined to be the Arbitrary Juxtaposition of 
Dissimilar Ideas, for some lively purpose of Assimila- 
tion or Contrast, generally of both. It is fancy in its 
most wilful, and strictly speaking its least poetical, 
state; that is to say, Wit does not contemplate its 
ideas for their own sakes in any light apart from their 
ordinary prosaical one, but solely for the purpose of 
producing an effect by their combination. Poetry 
may take up the combination and improve it, but it 
then divests it of its arbitrary character, and converts 
it into something better. Wit isthe clash and recon- 
cilement of incongruities; the meeting of extremes 
round a corner; the flashing of an artificial light from 
one object to another, disclosing some unexpected 
resemblance or connection. It is the detection of 
likeness in unlikeness, of sympathy in antipathy, or 
of the extreme points of antipathies themselves, made 
friends by the very merriment of their introduction. 
The mode, or form, is comparatively of no conse- 
quence, provided it give no trouble to the apprehen- 
sion ; and you may bring as many ideas together as 
can pleasantly assemble. Buta single one is nothing. 
Two ideas are as necessary to Wit, as couples are to 
marriages; and the union is happy in proportion to 
the agreeableness of the offspring. So Butler, speak- 
ing of marriage itself :— 

—What security's too strong 

To guard that gentle heart from wrong, 

That to its friend is glad to pass 

Itself away, and all it has, 

And like an anchorite gives over 

This world for the heav'n of a lover. 

Hudibras, Part iii. Canto 1. 

This is Wit, and something more. It becomes poetry 
by the feeling; but the ideas, or images, are as dif- 
ferent as can be, and their juxtaposition as arbitrary. 
For what can be more unlike than a lover, who is the 
least solitary of mortals, or who desires to be so, and 
a hermit, to whom solitude is everything? and yet at 
the same time what can be more identical than their 
sacrifice of every worldly advantage for one blissful 
object? This is the clue to the recognition of Wit, 
through whatever form itis arrived at. The two-fold 
impression is not in every case equally distinct. You 
may have to substantiate it, critically; it may be 
discerned only on reflection; but discernible it is 
always. Steele in one of the papers of the Spectator, 
and in the character of that delightful observer, 
thinks that a silent man may be supposed freer than 
all others from liabilities to misinterpretation ; ‘and 
yet,’ adds he, * I remember I was once taken up for 
a Jesuit, for no other reason but my profound taci- 
turnity.—_No. 4. There appears in this sentence at 
first sight, to be nothing but what is exclusively in 
character with the mute and single-minded Spectator; 
for even the Jesuit seems to be rendered harmless by 
the charge of dumbness, Yet as extremes meet, and 
a Jesuit is always supposed to mean something 
different from what he pretends, a contrast of the 
greatest kind is first suggested between that crafty 
professor and our honest countryman, and then 
doubly and ludicrously impressed by a sense of the 
unmerited, noisy, and public danger, to which the 
innocent essayist was subjected in being taken before 
a magistrate. The case, I think, is the same with 
Humour. Humour, considered as the subject treated 
of by the humorous writer, and not as the power of 
treating it, derives its name from the prevailing 





quality of moisture in the bodily temperament ; and j 
a tendency of the mind to run in particular direct 4 
of thought or feeling more amusing than accountall, 
at least in the opinion of society. It is therefore 
either in reality or appearance, a thing inconsistent 
[t deals in ineongruities of character and cireum. 
stance, as Wit does in those of arbitrary ideas The 
more the incongruities the better, provided they fo 
all in nature; but two, at any rate, are as necediiy 
to Humour, as the two ideas are to Wit: and the 
more strikingly they differ yet harmonize, the ro 
amusing the result. Such is the melting together of 
the propensities to love and war in the person of 
exquisite Uncle Toby; of the gullible and the 
manly in Parson Adams; of the professional and the 
individual, or the accidental and the permanent, in 
the Canterbury Pilgrims; of the objectionable pea 
the agreeable, the fat and the sharp-witted in Falstat’- 
of honesty and knavery in Gil Blas; of pretension 
and non-performance in the Bullies of the dramatic 
poets; of folly and wisdom in Don Quixote ; of 
shrewdness and doltishness in Sancho Panza ; and it 
may be added, in the discordant yet harmonious 
co-operation of Don Quixote and his attendant, 
considered as a pair; for those two characters, by 
presenting themselves to the mind in combination, 
insensibly conspire to give us one compound idea of 
the whole abstract human being; divided indeed by 
its extreme contradictions of body and soul, but at 
the same time made one and indivisible by commu. 
nity of error and the necessities of companionship, 
Sancho is the flesh, looking after its homely needs; 
his master, who isalso his dupe, ia the spirit, starving 
onsentiment. Sancho himself, being a compound of 
sense and absurdity, thus heaps duality on duality, 
contradiction on contradiction: and the inimitable 
associates contrast and reflect one another. 

** The reason, Sancho,” said his master, ‘* why thou feelest 
that pain all down thy back, is, that the stick which gave it 
thee was of a length to that extent.” 

“God's my life!” exclaimed Sancho, impatiently, “as if 
Tcould not guessthat of my own head! The questionis, how 
am I to get rid of it?” 

I quote from memory ; but this is the substance of 
one of their dialogues.—This is a sample of Humour. 
Don Quixote is always refining upon the ideas of 
things, apart from their requirements. He is pro- 
vokingly for the abstract and immaterial, while his 
squire is labouring under the concrete. The two-fold 
impression requisite to the effect of Humour is here 
seen in what Sancho’s master says, contrasted with 
what he ought to say ; and Sancho redoubles it by 
the very justice of his complaint ; which, however 
reasonable, is at variance with the patient courage to 
be expected of the squire of a knight-errant. I have 
preceded my details on the subject of Wit by defining 
both Wit and Humour, not only on account of their 
tendency to coalesce, but because, though the oneis to 
be found in perfection apart from the other, their richest 
effect is produced by the combination. Wit, apart 
from Humour, generally speaking, is but an element 
for professors to sport with. In combination with 
Humour it runs into the richest utility, and helps to 
humanize the world. In the specimens about to be 
quoted, I propose to bring the two streams gradually 
together, till nothing be wanted to their united ful- 
ness. It must be remembered at the same time 
(to drop this metaphor), that the mode, as before 
observed, is of no consequence, compared with what 
it conveys. The least form of Wit may contain a 
quintessence of it ; the shallowest pun, or what the 
ignorant deem such, include the profoundest wisdom. 

The principal forms in which Wit and Hu- 
mour manifest themselves are then enumerated. 
They are classified as follows :—Ist. The direct 
‘ Simile’:—2nd. The ‘ Metaphor’ :—3rd. ‘The 
P8etical Process, the Leap to a Conclusion, or 
the Omission of Intermediate Particulars in 
order to bring the ‘Two Ends of a Thought a 
Circumstance together’ :—4th. ‘ Irony, under 
which head ‘The Epigram’ is included :—sth. 
‘ Burlesque, or Pure Mockery, including Pa- 
rody’ :—6th. ‘ Exaggeration, Ultra-Continully, 
and Extravagance in General’ :—7th. ‘ Any kind 
of Juxtaposition of Ideas having a Pleasant 
Effect, down to those depending on Sound; 
such as Puns, Maccaronic Poetry, Half- Jargon, 
Burdens of Songs, and Even Nonsense Verses : 
—8th. ‘Cross Purposes; or Contradictory In- 
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ns mistaken by their Entertainers for Iden- 


] Ones':—9th. ‘Unconscious Absurdity in a 
man'sCharacter, apart from mere circumstances’: 
10th. ‘Conscious Humours Indulged’ :—11th. 
‘Humours of Nations and Classes’ :—12th, 
‘Humours of Mere Temperament’: — 13th. 
‘Moral or Intellectual Incongruities’: — and 


ith. ‘Genial Contradictions of the Conven- 
ional.’ When we | that the essayist has 
enlarged upon most of these divisions, and given 
jnstances of them all, it may be inferred that 
his analysis is not only elaborate but full of 
piquancy and entertainment. Category is gene- 
rally austere of mien ;—but as she hangs on Mr. 
Hunt’s arm, she catches the infection of his 
nature and relaxes into dimples. His reason 
and his fancy are rivals. Does the former utter 
an abstract proposition, the latter steals it and 
attires it in the charm of illustrative reminis- 
cence. The elastic criticism of the writer con- 
formsitself to the varieties of his theme ;—dilates 
to the comprehension of a Falstaff, or contracts 
to a sense of the ludicrous in the jingle of a 
rhyme. 

The length of the classification just specified 
has perhaps deprived us of much that might 
have been said upon the essentials of Wit and 
Humour. The geniality of Humour has been 
indicated, —but not developed with that fullness 
of argument and example which the author’s 
thought and memory could so well have fur- 
nished. We question, indeed, if Mr. Hunt 
does justice to Humour when he assigns to it 
the same prosaic level as to Wit. Humour lies 
close to the feelings: — Wit belongs to the 
understanding. Wit is the play of the percep- 
timns— Humour the sportiveness of the sym- 
pathies. Wit may be most brilliant when most 
rancorous— Humour cannot consist with se- 
tious hostility. Humour ever presumes a 
mental ideal, or. a physical good; and its 
amusement is derived from the contrast be- 
tween the aspirations of men towards these 
objects and the infirmities which prevent suc- 
cess. We must sympathize in some point with 
the bafled man before we can enjoy his incon- 
gnuties. Thus, we appreciate as much as Jal- 
volio the object to which his ambition is directed; 
aud cherish a lurking kindness for one whose 
perceptions of the desirable correspond with 
ow own. But our regard for such a character 
takes rise in yet deeper motives. Life itself is 
sympathetic ; and wherever peculiarities, not 
actually repulsive, are encountered, it seizes on 
them as salient manifestations of a being akin 
toitselfin origin and essence. Of course, when 
such peculiarities are but the eccentricities of 
kindly natures, the sympathetic impulse operates 
with increased ardour and rapidity. The phrase 
“amiable weaknesses” has become proverbial. 
We most relish the eccentricities of those whom 
we most esteem. This may partly arise from a 
complacent sense of our own superiority; bfit 
our pleasure also results from our faith in the 
goodness to which the aberration acts as a foil, 
and from tke definite outline which the singu- 
larity gives to our conception of the individual. 
Thus, we value even the wart, or the crooked 
hose, on a friendly face, because they identify 
the friend. In this sense, the mannerism of a 
great poet or actor, though an admitted blemish, 
serves to place him more distinctly before the 
tye of his admirers,—so that an affection is 
engendered even for his defects. 

Wit, when brought into juxtaposition with 
profound passion, is either merged in the 
uobler element or jars our feelings by persisting 
nits idiosyncrasy. Humour, on the other hand, 
ammonizes with our most solemn emotions. 

t can be more impressive than the con- 
tast between the melancholy of Hamlet and the 
humour of the Gravedigger? There, the extremes 





of speculation meet. The jocular theories and 
riddles of the Clown evince the same disposition 
which in the Prince would penetrate the secrets 
of Motive and Destiny. The like faculty is 
revealed in its most ideal and its most grotesque 
forms. The fellow who “ sings at grave-mak- 
ing”’ carries unconsciously in his breast the mys- 
tery that weighs upon the heart of the “ noble 
youth.”” There is dignity with grief. There 
is ignorance with content. There is the first 
step of the ladder just let into the earth, fes- 
tooned by its pranking wild-flowers and clim- 
bers :—and there is the highest round of that 
ladder, scarcely visible in the mist—stretching 
heavenward—but, 
Shadows, ciouds and darkness rest upon it, 

Poor humanity! Sympathies of the heart! Do 
ye not enfold alike the mighty and the lowly? 
—Such is the pathos which the humorous 
blended with the tragic may awaken. 

The selections in this volume are taken from 
Chaucer, Shakspeare, Ben Jonson, Beaumont 
and Fletcher, Suckling, Butler, Dryden, Pope, 
Swift, Goldsmith, &c. A brief but pleasant 
and discriminating criticism on each author 
precedes the quotations from his works. Feli- 
citous comments on the best or most curious pas- 
sages are interspersed throughout the volume. 
The book is at once exhilarating and suggestive : 
—it may charm frivolous minds into wisdom 
and austere ones into mirth. 





A History of the Fossil Insects in the Secondary 
Rocks of England. By the Rev. P. B. 
Brodie. Van Voorst. 

Tue absence of fossil insects amongst the 

organic remains of a previous world was, early 

in the history of geology, a cause of speculation. 

A more rigid investigation of particular strata 

has, however, revealed the fact, that this depart- 

ment of the animal kingdom was not without 
representatives in a condition of things previous 
to that which now exists. Insects have now 





been discovered in the Wealden, the lower | 
oolite, the lias, and the carboniferous strata of | 


England,—in the cream-coloured limestone of 


Solenhofen,—and in some tertiary beds, as at | 


Aix in Provence, and at CEningen. For the 
discovery of insects in the secondary strata of 
England, geologists are mainly indebted to the 
author of this volume; who has prosecuted his 
researches on the subject with great ardour, and 
here given the result. The insects described 
and figured are from the Wealden, Stonesfield 
slate, the lias, and one from the coal strata. 
The insects found in the Wealden—of which 
seventy-four are described and figured entire or 
in part—belong mostly to the beetles (coleo- 
tera), and flies (diptere). They are generally 
small; and, as such, seem to indicate that the 
climate of the district in which they existed 
was temperate. Amongst them the remains 
of aphides, crickets, cockroaches, cuckoo-spit 
insects, dragonflies, and other forms of existing 
genera are found. Very few insects of a large 
size have been discovered: but Mr. Westwood, in 
the “introductory observations’’ appended to this 
book, observes,—“ It is scarcely to be supposed 
that a state of things could have existed in 
which we should find such a collection of insects 
as the Wealden series exhibit, without there 
being parts of the world inhabited by giant 
cicadez, immense beetles, locusts and grasshop- 
pers with wings expanding little less than a 
foot, and other insects of the size at least of 
those in the present creation.” The insects 
of the Stonesfield slate, with a single exception, 
consist of the elytra of beetles. The lias insects 
are, also, in a great measure coleopterous. There 
are, however, numerous specimens, very im- 
perfect, belonging to various families of neuro- 
ptera, Asingle insect has been described from 





the coal formation—and this in its larva state. 
Although during the coal formation conditions 
seemed to exist most favourable to the develope- 
ment of insect life, yet but one specimen has been 
discovered. That one is too imperfect to give all 
the weight necessary to the conclusion that it 
was a true insect. Mr. Brodie alludes to a 
remarkable fact regarding the fossil insects 
hitherto discovered ;—that is, their bearing a 
closer resemblance to species now existing than 
the remains of other animals of the same strata. 
Mr. Brodie has not only given an account of the 
insects which he has been so successful in dis- 
covering,—but has also described those found 
by others :—and he has accompanied the work 
with a description of the various English strata 
in which they have occurred. His book is a 
valuable monograph on the subject,—and one 
deserving the study of the geologist. 





ANNUALS FOR 1847. 

The Keepsake.—The Book of Beauty.—Signs 
of “making up,” if not of positive retrench- 
ment, are discernible in the illustrations to these 
two handsome volumes. ‘The Book of Beauty’ 
is a collection of the Byron Graces—Leila, 
Medora, Angiolina, Aurora Raby, and others— 
contributed by the same artists as have furnished 
those of Shakspeare, and Moore; and who are 
ready, we apprehend, on commission, to exhibit, 
at an hour’s warning, any given Cynthia, from 
‘Dido, the African Queen, 'down tothe Lady ofthe 
last historiette. In‘ The Keepsake,’ the greatest 
attractions are two or three Venetian interiors 
by Mr. Lake Price—and a conversation-piece 
by M. Wattier; who tries his best—and not 
always unsuccessfully—to be mistaken for 
Watteau. As to the letter-press—the most strik- 
ing prose in the choca ak in is Sig. Mari- 
otti’s ‘ Last Hours of Jacopo Ruftini;’ a power- 
ful fragment of romance and reality intertwined. 
But for a certain audacious tone in this gentle- 
man’s writings,—which leads him at times even to 
an indulgence in cockney slang,—he might take 
a place in the foremost rank of modern imagi- 
native writers. There is character, too,—though 
of totally different quality—in Mr. Albert Smith’s 
sketch from the French Carnival. The Quartier 
Latin is obviously his paradise ; and two o'clock 
in the morning, at a bal masqué, his 

golden time 
When the world is in its prime ! 

3ut to our sadder selves, there is ‘ metal 
more attractive’ in the following poem—vague 
though some of its imagery be :— 

The Lethe Draught. 
BY Miss GARROW. 





Fill thy heart with moonlight— 
Fill it to the brim ! 
Through its caverns let a river 
Of pale radiance glance and quiver; 
(er its quicksands, fires, abysses, 
Let a tide of Lethe-kisses 
Swiftly, coolly swim, 
All forgotten, all forgiven, 
Be the wrongs of earth and heaven ; 
And with depths of dreamy treasure, 
More than rest and less than pleasure, 
Fill thy being, fill it up 
From the great moon’s erystal-cup !— 
There is magic virtue 
In the moonlight fair : 
Tears of sorrow, faint and single, 
With its tide refuse to mingle, 
But transformed to pearls, they drown 
‘Yen thousand liquid fathoms down ; 
While along the air, 
Doubling every charm reflected, 
Hope-begotten, chance-directed, 
Fancies undefined and sweet, 
O’er the wave with noiseless feet 
Pass in bright caprice and glee, 
With a hand-kiss laughingly ; 
Or upon the surface shining 
Lie in slumb’rous peace reclining,— 
Pure as water-blossoms white 
When they shed uncertain light 
Through the growing shade of night. 
* * * * 


Is thy spirit brimming ? 
Are its yearnings o'er? 
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Does the night-breeze stealing by thee 
With love-murmurs vainly try thee? 
Do the garden odours waken 
Not one dream of scenes forsaken ? 
Are no loved faces peeping 
In the waters calmly sleeping, 
Troubling them with smiles or weeping? 
Then no more !—no more ! 
Go thy way with silent tread, 
Fold thy arms and bow thy head 
Thankfully—oh thankfully ! 
Thou hast proved that Mother Nature 
Hath a kindly remedy 
For her every suffering creature, 
So they seek it trustfully! . 
Among the notabilities of this volume (besides 
those contributed by Lady Blessington herself ) 
we must number Mr. Milnes’s prose sketch 
of ‘Suleiman Pasha’—the contributions of Mrs. 
Romer and Mrs. Torre Holme—and the Italian 
verse of Mr. Landor; who has not merely the 
“ dolce favella,” but also the grace, of the poetry 
. 4 a ‘7 
which he emulates at command. From ‘ The 
Book of Beauty,’ we might quote Mr. Milnes’s 
‘Martyrs of the Mind ;’ with a cautionary word 
touching the “melancholy” of his school—as 
extreme, of its kind, as was the disdain of the 
Byronists in their day. But the lyric is one 
which is sure to fall under the notice of every 
reader, —whether he understand its import 
wholly or not. And we so rarely meet Barry 
Cornwall now-a-days, that when he sings ‘Con 
amore’’ we cannot refuse to stop and listen :— 
Love was ever yeta martyr, — 
Bred in sorrow, born in pain,— 
Tossed about in troubled waters,— 
By a scornful arrow slain. 
Wherefore, then, O fairest lady, 
Bid me sing of love again? 
I was young, and I was dreaming, 
When a burning vision came,—- 
Lighted up mine eyes with passion, 
Touched my cheeks with crimson shame ; 
Smote my heart, that shrank and trembled 
Till it burst abroad in flame. 
Long the vision seemed to linger ; 
Then, without a smile or sound, 
Passed beyond my humbled region, 
Like the sun when sea-ward bound, 
Glorious—but content with having 
Cast a glory on the ground. 
Now I dwell within the shadows ; 
And the dream that shone of yore 
Lighteth up another passion,— 
Lingereth on another shore! 
Leaving Love, that was the martyr, 
Master still, for evermore! 


We know not how better to wind up our notice 
of these boudoir-books than by such a melody 
as this. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Samuel Butler and his ‘Hudibras,’ and other Works. 
By A. Ramsay.—This little book forms No. 95 of 
Knight’s * Weekly Volume; and is one among his 
laudable attempts to make “ the great writers, Eng- 
lish and foreign,” appreciated by the popular mind. 
The attempt is, perhaps, peculiarly laudable in the 
case of ‘ Hudibras;’ which, as the analyst rightly 
observes, is seldom read through—partly owing to 
the coarseness of the style, partly to the disconnected 
nature of the plot and want of interest in the story. 
Even the wit is fatiguing from its frequency and its 
smartness. We have here a careful analysis, with 
ample extracts—such as may be read with pleasure 
by the most fastidious. Hudibras, according to Mr. 
Ramsay, is not an individual but a class. It is not 
Sir Samuel Luke who is satirized, but hypocrisy and 
pretence of all kinds, The description of Butler’s 
hero embodies characteristics far too multifarious to 
suit any individual, but exactly fitting the various 
modifications of a party. The acquirements, how- 
ever, attributed to Iludibras, * were not confined to 
his party, nor even to his time. They were the 
treasures of the earlier schoolmen inherited by the 
learned of all parties, and adopted alike by King 
James himself, by the Abbots, by Bramhall the 
opponent of Hobbes, and others of the orthodox 
party.” Mr. Ramsay has illustrated the course of 
the narrative with remarks and researches, which 
render his work instructive, not only in relation to 
‘ Hudibras,’ but to the literature of his period. 

The Romance of Travel.—The East. By Charles 
Macfarlane. Vol. I.—This is another of Knight's 


The book begins with the ‘ Odyssey’ of Homer, and 
ends with the Travels of the Venetian, Marco Polo. 
Within a scheme like this is included, not only a 
great fund of amusement, but a large amount of 
instruction. 

The Indian Meal Book. By Eliza Leslie—The 
object of this little volume may be best stated in 
the words of the publisher:—* The almost universal 
failure of the potato crop, throughout England and 
Scotland as well as Ireland, must inevitably produce 
distress among the poorer classes, that can only be 
alleviated by the introduction of some substitute for 
potatoes less costly than wheaten flour. Maize, or 
Indian corn, is generally admitted to be the best 
and most available; as it may be procured at little 
more than half the price of wheat, and is much more 
nutritious than the p»tato,—while the vast continent 
of America is able to supply the British markets 
with almost any quantity required.” And the author 
herself observes—‘ There is no sort of grain that 
can be turned to so many uses as Indian corn, and 
with so little expense and trouble. It contains in- 
finitely more nourishment than rice; and there are 
few constitutions with which it does not agree per- 
fectly well. Many persons do not like it at first, 
but eventually become fond of it. As food, Indian 
meal is very nutritious; it is, perhaps, more strength. 
ening and wholesome than any other farinaceous 
substance. There are numerous modes of preparing 
it, that, though simple and easy, are palatable and 
excellent,—and particularly convenient where close 
economy is expedient.” To give the best receipts 
for these various preparations is the object of this 
publication. 

The Overland Guide Book. By Capt. J. Barber. 
—This volume, as the result of experience, must be 
of value to the numerous portion of the public who 
have, or intend to have, personal intercourse with 
India. “Its purpose,” the author says, “is to com- 
bine, in acompact and convenient form, all the in- 
formation necessary to the prosecution of the journey 
overland to India, and vice versd.” 

Most Important Errors in Chemistry, Electricity, and 
Magnetism, pointed out and refuted, §c. By aFellow 
of the Royal Society,.—That any man at this time of 
day should seriously state that water has never been 
decomposed, is strange :—that the individual making 
such a statement should deliberately confess that he 
“never made any experiment in chemistry, electricity, 
or magnetism, either personally or by proxy, in his life,” 
is not strange ;—but that snch a person, so ignorant, 
and so proud of his ignorance, should be a “ Fellow 
of the Royal Society” is passing strange! It serves, 
however, to prove that the system is faulty which 
admits ignorant wealth to usurp the places and 
honours that belong of right to the wise alone. It 
may appear idle to waste a word upon such an essay 
as this:—but, as many may be induced, upon the 
strength of the F.R.S., to place some reliance upon 
the assertions which it contains, it is necessary to 
state that water has been decomposed, independently 
of the agency of electricity, by simply passing a known 
weight through a red-hot iron tube; when a quantity of 
hydrogen and oxygen gases, combined with the iron, 
is collected equalto that of the water employed. This 
critic of the labours of Cavendish, Davy, Faraday, 
and other equally illustrious men, states that chemists 
are not agreed as to the composition of water:— 
“ Davy says that two of hydrogen and one of oxygen 
are the constituents of water; which does not coincide 
with Cavendish—who says that there is one of hydro- 
gen to five or six of oxygen; while the able French 
chemist, M. Dumas, insists that, from recent experi- 
ments made by him, one part of hydrogen and eight 
of oxygen form an atom of water.” In this quotation, 
the author displays his profound ignorance of the 
question ; and writes in most entire unconsciousness 
that Davy is speaking of the gases by volume and 
Dumas by weight. In the forty-five pages of this 
essay there are at least as many errors ;—not one of 
which would escape the notice of a boy who had 
worked for one month ina laboratory. Yet these are 
professedly from the pen of a Fellow of the Royal 
Society! But for the addenda—consisting of a list 
of the author’s rejected papers—we should have con- 
cluded that this title must have been wrongfully 
assumed. It has, however, been most heedlessly and 





* Weekly Volumes,’—and one likely to be popular. 


improperly bestowed. 





The title well enough suggests its spirit and subject. A New and Easy Plan of ‘hronology.—We ean 


not praise either the design or execu 

book—or we should rather say sheet ; for it ma 

opened out continuously, so as to occupy the fae 

walls of a tolerably large room. 
Elementary Text-book for Youn 

ietn eae Bers rk. 

and nicely-printed work. . ~ 


F net Book of Natural Philosophy, and First Book 
of Astronomy. By T. Comstock, M.D., and R 
Hoblyn, A.M.—The usual matters, put together in 
a very usual way; with questions at the bottom ot 
each page. No results of recent reading, Diction- 
aries of terms, not well done. What can “Absolute 
equation—the sum of the optic and eecentrie ¢ i 
tions’ mean? No information under the md 
‘Optic’ and ‘Eccentric.’ ‘Think, too, of the follow. 
ing for the young ones!—‘ Breadth—one of the 
dimensions of geometrical bodies which 
into their length, constitutes a surface’! 

L*Echo de Paris; a Selection of Familiar Phas ; 
which a person would daily hear said about him if he 
were living among French People. By M. Lepage, 
The title is sufficient to explain that the design of 
this volume is good ;—and it is well executed, : 

Almanacks and Pocket Books.—The new year js 
beginning thus early to cast its shadows before, in the 
form of those publications which contend in such 
abundance for the office of its recorders. The first 
instalment of these has reached us, in the form of 
Fulcher’s Ladies’ Memorandum Book, the Illustrated 
Lendon Almanack, the Pictorial Almanack, Punch's 
Pocket Book, and Oliver and Boyd's Threepenny 
Almanac. Most of these enforce their utilities by 
appeals to the eye and the fancy. ‘ Fulcher's 
Pocket Book’ has its calendar and blank tablets 
enhanced by the music of selected verse and the 
mystery of charade—while the ‘ Illustrated’ and 
* Pictorial’ Almanacks have much information re- 
lating to the natural history and economy of the 
months, enriched by a profusion of illustration which 
makes the price in either case a very profitable in- 
vestment.— Punch’s Pocket Book’ has its usual mix- 
ture of information with fun and facetiae;—among 
the pictorial portion of the latter of which a ‘Matri- 
monial Tattersall’s* takes the lead; and among its 
letter-press is the skeleton of a modern novelette, 
containing the necessary articulations, and ready to 
be informed with its life by the imagination of the 
experienced novel reader.—‘ Oliver and Boyd's 
Threepenny Almanac’ depends, as usual, on its 
tables and low price. 
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HOPE FOR ALL. 
Hewer in the sullen mine, 


Far from day’s prone shine,— 
Though uncouthest toil be thine, 
That, with axe and saw and plane, 
Ships constructs to sail the main— 
Building church or shaping wain, 

There is hope for thee. 
Thou who, in the seasons’ track, 
Furrows driv’st on earth’s broad back— 
Reaping sheaf or piling stack ; 
Who vibrat’st the weary loom, 
Ina damp and dingy room, 
By a lamp’s unhealthy fume— 

There is hope for thee. 


Thou who dost the needle ply 
Days and nights all hopelessly, 
Sewing ever vey | 3 
Thou who tend’st the cotton-reels 
Whirling like a thing that feels— 
See’st thou not a soul in wheels ?— 
There is hope for thee, 


Thou who guid’st the steam-urged car 
On its level path afar— 
Heading mind’s aggressive war ; 
Thou who dost the furnace tend, 
Make the stubborn iron bend, 
Mould it to a potent friend— 
There is hope for thee. 


Thou of colder heart than head, 

Finding—whatsoe’er be said— 

Nothing better worth than bread ; 

Mark what independent thought— 

Oft despised and set at nought— 

Toiling through all time, hath wrought :— 
There is hope for thee. 


Bard who scannest Nature’s looks, 
Forests, hills, and running brooks, 
Writing them in glorious books ; 
And who find'st in accents wrung 
From the universal tongue 
Noble strains as e’er were sung— 
There is hope for thee. 


Who dost preach and who dost pray— 
Mindful of a coming day, 
Catching of an upward ray— 
Though much still may seem of doom 
Vexéd, groping in the gloom— 
Buds of Time are yet to bloom :— 

There is hope for thee. 


Ruled or Ruler—free or thrall, 
Wise or simple—great or small, 
Who dost rise, and who dost fall— 
Hope is thought’s free majesty, 
Freedom’s noblest entity, 
Effort’s highest energy— 

Hope is Destiny ! 





THE MAIDEN’S SECRET. 
In her tiring room she sat, 
Saucy Effie! 
In an olden chair of state, 
Carven fine, more meet, pardie ! 
For her grandame’s majesty 
Than for Effie. 
Robe and band were laid aside, 
And her brown hair floated wide 
O’er her shoulders,—that were seen 
Snowy-white its waves between. 
And those selfsame wavelets too 
Hid the sunny brow from view; 
But the little face peeped through, 
Rosy-fresh, and very fair, 
Of an elfin beauty rare, 
Lit with smiles as lilies are, 
the sunshine from their chalice drinketh up 
the dew, 





Had the sunshine found her there, 
Saucy Effie? 

Cloudy sky and heavy air 

Were night’s stormy harbingers,— 

But heart-sunshine, that was hers, 
Joyous Effie! 

You might see it gleaming up 

From that merry heart's full cup; 

Gleaming up, and brimming o’er 

In rich sparkles evermore, 

Till the little face grew bright 

With excess of inner light— 

Deeper tints the cheek displayed, 

Archer smiles the lips arrayed, 

And the dark eyes flashed their splendour through 
the drooping tresses’ shade. 


In her hand she held a flower, 
Saucy Effie— 

Relic of some by-gone hour, 

Shrunk and af nowy sere and brown, 
All its whilome fairness flown, 

Foolish Effie !— 

From her bosom’s secrecy 

She withdrew it stealthily 

And her silver laugh rang clear :— 

* Little wots he thou art here, 
Snowdrop of the long ago, 

Treasured up and cherished so— 

And, good sooth! he ne’er shall know !”— 
Then the brow was lifted high 

In a mimic royalty— 

Very brief; for soon she pressed 

That poor withered bosom-guest 

To her pitying lips, I wiss. 
Whereupon, a sudden flush 

Wrapped her beauty, blush on blush, 

ae mantling of the morning at the sun’s first 

iss. 


And a name she murmured oft, 
Foolish Effie! 
Murmured low and murmured soft, 
With a music like the bee’s, 
Full of honeyed flatteries— 
Loving Effie! 
Or like that the streamlet weaves, 
Rippling, in calm summer eves, 
Round the water-lily’s leaves. 
And because she spoke so low, 
All the silence seemed to grow 
Deeper, that no tone might be 
Lost of that sweet harmony. 
So, the name was heard full clear, 
Uttered now in frolic glee, 
Now in earnest verity, 
And with fond reiteration, as of lover lief and dear. 


And she dreamed not, smiling sly, 
Simple Effie ! 

That perchance some bird was nigh— 

That a little bird o’ the air 

Might be hovering round her there, 
Foolish Effie! 

Swift to hear and swift to tell 

All her story passing well : 

All the love dissembled so, 

Burning bright beneath the snow,— 

All the tender fancies, worn 

Softly ’neath a mask of scorn :— 

That, in short, this bird might bear 

All her secret full and fair, 

In its flittings to and fro, 

To that one who “ ne’er should know :”— 

Not a thought of all this ruin had she, sitting lonely 
there! 


But, well-a-day ! 
Hapless Effie ! 
When the morning light shone gray, 
Through the greenwood far away 
Roamed a youth, with visage gay; 
And he laughed a merry laughter, and the greenwood 
heard him say— 


Not a thought! 


“ Mock me now the livelong day, 
Mistress Effie! 
Frown and fume as best » ou may— 
Nathless, let what will betall, 
I shall see you still through all, 
Loving Effie! 
Mock my flowers—my wild-wood posies, 
Hedge-row violets and white roses ! 
Eyes averted, coldly shun them,— 
Little foot, tread proudly on them, 
Spurning such ?—ah! yes, I know 
Lying near thy heart also, 
‘ h reasured up and cherished so, 
Snowdrop of the long ago !’ 


Mock me with your gibes and jeers,— 
Sounding strange in other ears 
That believe thee void of guile, 
And that hear thee not the while, 
As I hear thee, murmur oft— 
Murmur low and murmur soft— 
Other words ; that back recall 
Those hard jestings one and all. 
Other word !—ay, pr’ythee, still, 
If it please thee, mock thy fill : 
Mock me with thy lofty graces, 
And thy pitying grimaces, 
And the smiles on other faces ; 
Mock me with all signs that tell 
Of a scorn unspeakable: 
But. despite thy fancied thrall,— 
Though all this and worse befall,— 
By that little withered token 
And that name so fondly spoken, 

I shall know thee loving Effie,—I shall see the love 

through all!” 

























T. Wrestwoop. 





FPOLK-LORE. 


Witchcraft in Scotland. 

I beg to send you an interesting extract from the 
*Eleventh Report of the Inspector of Prisons for 
Scotland, Northumberland and Durham,’—just pub- 
lished as a Blue Book, and dated 1846. The inci- 
dent described therein was met with in the prison of 
Dingwall, in the county Ross, in the north of Scot- 
land, and is related in these words :— 

“The following case shows to how great an extent 
some of the people in this district have still a belief 
in witchcraft. The story was told by the prisoner 
himself; a young man of decent appearance, and 
equal, apparently, to the generality of persons in the 
same rank of life in intelligence and education. The 
account was corroborated in parts by other evidence : 
—‘I live near Tain, and am a fisherman. I am 
in prison for assaulting a woman named M. M. She 
is about sixty years old. I assaulted her because she 
was bewitching everything Ihad. She prevented me 
from catching fish, and caused my boat to be upset. 
The other fishermen said that they should have no 
chance of catching any herrings while I was with 
them, and they would not let me go out with them. 
M. M. is known by all in the neighbourhood to be 
awitch. She has been seena hundred times milking 
the cows in the shape of a hare, though J never saw 
her do so myself. People believe, in my neighbour- 
hood, that if any one gets blood from a witch she 
can do them no more harm, and that is the reason 
that I cut M. with my penknife; but I held the knife 
so that it might go into heras short a way as possible. 
All I wanted was to get blood. I was not the first 
person who wanted to draw blood from her. Those 
who advised me to cut her told me that if I did not 
she would drown me, and the rest who were in the 
boat with me, as sure as any man was ever drowned, 
It is hard that I should be put in prison; for the 
Bible orders us to punish witches,—and there was not 





a man on the jury who did not know M. to be a 
witch.’” 

| This is a startling account. In the year of our 
| Lord 1845, a man, described as young too, actually 
seals his belief in witchery by drawing blood from the 
| object of his fears,—suffers imprisonment for acting 
| on his fixed opinions; and even then, justifies himself 
by reference to the Bible, and to the understood, or 
| imputed, convictions of every man upon the jury 
| which tried him! The man was a fisherman,—a race 
| very prone to superstition, probably from the preca- 
| rious and dangerous character of their calling. The 
witch was, as usual, a female, and advanced in life, 
being about sixty years old;— very few young 
witches are believed in, except as charmers in an- 
other sense. The credulous victim was thoroughly 
under the evil influence—everything he had was 
bewitched. He was supported in his belief by 
the opinion and testimony of others—as shown by 
the expressions, “ other fishermen,” “ known by all,” 
‘*@ hundred times seen milking cows,’ “ I was not 
the first person who wanted to draw blood from her,’’ 
“there was not a man on the jury who did not know 
M. to be a witch.” This general prevalence of the 
belief in witchcraft is an important circumstance 
in the case. It suggested the old and violent re- 
medy of drawing blood ; and impelled the poor per- 
plexed man to adopt it, for otherwise his prospects 
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were blasted, “ his occupation gone.” ‘* Other fisher- 
men would not,” he says, “let me go out with 
them.” Observe, too, the looseness of the evidence 
on which the man hangs belief—another melancholy 
truth connected with these cases! “ HE never saw 
her” milk the cows, but “she had been seen a hundred 
times!” Lastly, if anything were wanting to show 
how completely and miserably over-mastered were 
both his reason and his feeling, in regard to witch- 
craft, it isthe fact that his very feeling and reason 
were at work, in the moderated and regulated appli- 
cation of that only and desperate remedy of drawing 
blood, as shown by his resolve to hold “ the knife so 
that it might go into her as short a way as possible.” 
This utter surrendering of the mind to the reigning 
impression is sad, indeed, as evidence of the com- 
pleteness of the surrender: but yet that very reten- 
tion of reason—that clinging to compassion—is, after 
all, a faint victory, due perhaps to the advance 
of the nineteenth century, over that grosser and 
blinder faith which hurried our ancestors, in similar 
cases, into remorseless cruelties and persecutions, even 
under the sanction of the sacred name of Justice. 

Be this as it may, the case recorded at Dingwall, 
in 1845, is, in all respects, a perfect case of witch- 
craft. The personality of the witch, the evidence of 
her power, the general belief in it, its effects, the 
counteracting remedy, and the defensive appeal to 
the Bible, are points of the highest interest. Witch- 
craft still lives, then,—where only it can live,—in the 
minds of those who are bewitched. Let us hope that 
M. M., of Tain, will be the last poor woman whose 
life-blood wi!l be drawn at the instigation of that 
monster of human creation—Superstition. 


































J. M. 


Yorkshire Rhyme on the Ash. 

In the North Riding of Yorkshire, the “even ash” 
is employed as a charm, in the following manner :— 
A young woman desirous of ascertaining who her 
husband will be, pulls an “ even ash” privately from 
the tree, repeating at the moment these lines :— 

Even Ash, even Ash, I pluck thee, 

This night my own true love to see; 

Neither in his rick nor in his rare, 

But in the clothes he does every day wear. 
The twig is placed under her pillow at night; and 
the future husband, of course, makes his appear- 
ance in her dreams. M. A. W. 


Another “ Wiltshire Rhyme on the Ash.” 
An even ash or a four-leaved clover, 
You'll see your true love before the day's over. 

It was told to me in my childhood by my nurse; 
who never, I think, forgot it when we passed by an 
ash-tree or through a clover field. low well I 

ber the of moving leaves, up into 
which I have gazed with her until I was giddy ! 

Mr. Lover's beautiful song has made us all ac- 
quainted with the Zrish superstition about the “ Four- 
leaved Shamrock” (Clover). L. M. M. 





Devonshire Legend. 

In the south of Devon, some eighteen or twenty 
years ago, a reverend gentleman of large landed pro- 
perty held asmall benefice in his immediate neighbour- 
hood, for the purpose of evading residence in another 
quarter. Tle was accustomed to perform the duty 


town,” did it all hisself :—and neither chariot nor 
horses was ever knawed to walk again. This super- 
stition was current under the immediate knowledge 
of the writer of this anecdote. 

One of the carriage-horses of the same “Lunnun 
parson” having received a wound in the leg from a 
nail in the stable, the coachman (a native of Devon) 
instead of applying any remedy to the wounded 
part, ran in haste to the cook for a piece of fat bacon; 
into which he instantly inserted the nail, and hung it 
upon a hook in the kitchen,—affirming “that as the 
bacon prevented the nail from rusting, so it would 
prevent the wound from festering.” 


Good Friday's Bread. 
Hurst Monceux, Sussex, 

A singular superstition prevails in this part of 
Sussex, with regard to the virtues of bread baked on 
Good Friday; of which I should be glad to know if 
traces are discoverable in other parts of England. 
My informant is a medical man of this neighbour- 
hood; who,some time since, when visiting at a cottage, 
noticed something carefully tied up in a bag hanging 
from the clock,—and, on inquiring what it was, was 
told that it was “Good Friday’s bread,” which, 
when grated, was good for the disorders of the 
stomach that children are subject to. A similar 
superstition is noticed in Ellis’s Brand (I. 89) as 
prevailing in Flanders, on the authority of M. Thiers 
(Traité de Superstitions, p. 316) :—who says he has 
known people “imagine that three loaves baked on 
Good Friday put into a heap of corn will prevent 
its being devoured by vermin.” 

Squirrel Hunting on St. Andrew's Day. 

I may remark that squirrel hunting on St. Andrew’s 
Day was kept up in this neighbourhood till within 
the last thirty or forty years—many people now alive 
having often joined in it. But now, in consequence 
of the inclosure of the coppices and the more strict 
preservation of the game, it has wholly dropped. 
Hasted, in his ‘ History of Kent’ (vol. ii. p. 757), 
quoted by Brand (vol. i. p. 227), notices a similar 
custom as prevailing at Easting and the adjoining 
parishes. 

Hampson, (‘ Medii A2vi Kalendarium,’ I. 187) 
quoting Bryant, says, “in the ‘ Pharmacopeia of 
Superstition,—a Cross-Bun, preserved from one 
Good Friday to another, will effectually prevent an 
attack of the hooping-cough, on the principle that 
there is something holy in the house.” And a corre- 
spondent, W. J. T., writing on the subject ofa dried 
Cross-Bun as a cure for the disease in question, says, 
“ It is to be grated and given to the child. Iremem- 
ber when a boy seeing a bun which had been so pre- 
served by my grandfather—and which was then said 
to be between thirty and forty years old. I can 
answer for it that it was hard enough to be grated.” 


. S. 





| THE FALLING STARS OF NOVEMBER. 

Tis extraordinary phenomenon—which has been 
observed to recur annually between the 9th and 14th 
of November—will not be allowed to pass unno- 
ticed this year ; as we learn that scientific errange- 





every Sunday ; and was conveyed to the church in | 


his chariot through one of those narrow, shady lanes, 
for which that county was then so justly famed. He 
died; and his remains were consigned to the vault 
in the church of the above-mentioned benefice, with 
much pomp and ceremony, and followed by a long 
procession of friends, tenants, and the surrounding 
neighbourhood. But his spirit was not supposed to 
rest in peace, Villagers returning from their labours 


had been terrified by the sound of carriage-wheels 
in the shady lane; and one had even seen the 


chariot itself drawn by headless horses. The ru- 
mour spread, till it was confidently asserted in the 
cider shops that “twelve parsons” had been convened 
to lay the spirit in the Red Sea. Still, the lane was 
believed to be haunted: and on investigating the 
reason why the spell had not taken effect, it was 
conjectured that, as one of the twelve parsons had 
been the intimate friend of the deceased—as he 
knawed the trick—he would communicate it to him, 
and so render it abortive. That parson was, therefore, 
struck out of the list; and the Vicar of an adjoining 
parish, lately come into residence, from “ Lunnun 


| 
| 
| 
| 





ments have been made on the continent for its obser- 
vation and registry. The importance which attaches 
to the subject will, perhaps, render a brief résumé of 
the various facts, and of the theories that have been 
founded upon them, interesting to our readers, 
Until the end of the last century, we had no defi- 
nite information concerning these meteors: — for 
although the cosmical origin of the more remarkable 
fire-balls was suspected, the falling stars were by some 
ascribed to electricity and by others to the ignition 
of hydrogen gas accumulated in the higher regions 
of the atmosphere. In 1794 Chaldini published his 
celebrated work in which he gave a catalogue of all 
the recorded dates and observations on fire-balls and 
falling stars. The following is a brief digest of the 
annual Appendix attached to those dates and observa- 
tions.—On the 11th and 13th of November, 1831, 
Capt. Bernard, when off the coast of Carthagena, in 
South America, observed a shower of falling stars, 
which, during three hours, he calculated to be at the 
rate of two stars a minute :—and, precisely at the same 
time, Dr. Wright observed a similar shower in the 
province of Ohio, in the United States. In 1832, 
a shower of falling stars was observed at Oremburg, 
in Asiatic Russia, between three and four o’clock in 





the afternoon. They were in large 
numbers, and travelled the horizon jx 
rent from north-east to south-west, 
ous showers of falling Stars were seen in most of ¢} 
states of North America,—where the cireumst : 
caused great excitement, and was recorded in th 
various journals of the Union. It occurred c 
usual, in the nights between the 9th and isha 
November. In 1835, these appearances wer, 

, . ’ ppearances were rp. 
newed in America, at the same date, In 1836. ; 
the usual period, simultaneous observations y, = 
made of showers of falling stars in many of - 
provincial districts of France. In Paris, at m4 
o'clock in the evening of the 12th of Noten 
M. Arago observed 190 of these stars, the tracks : 
which were principally confined to the constellg 
tion Leo. At Bercy, at the same time the sat. 
nomer Meret saw 120, half of which proceeded 
from the same constellation. At Strasburg 83 
were seen by Professor Tangeau; out of which i7 
were visible in the direction of Leo :—at jg 
49, by Professor Moren:—at Rochfort, 23, by he 
tenant Salneuve t—and at Aix-la-Chapelle 137 a 
observed, within the space of three hours and three 
quarters, by the astronomers Calais and Racine, Con. 
temporaneous with these observations in France, 60 of 
the same falling stars were observed at Plymouth i 
the same special interval of their periodical return 
—viz., between the 9th and 14th of November. The 
catalogue of facts and dates extends to last year: 
and during the whole interval (viz., from 1831) these 
brilliant visits have been constant and uniform, |; 
should be added briefly,—without going into the Tepe- 
tition of special details,—that during the whole above- 
described succession, the regular phenomenon of fall- 
ing stars was uniformly accompanied by brilliant 
meteors and detonating fire-balls, in this country, in 
France, in Germany, in Russia, in America, and 
even in Australasia. 

From a comparison of these two different, but 
associated, descriptions of meteors, Chaldini_ in- 
ferred that they had not their origin in our atmo- 
sphere; but were “ cosmical masses” moving through 
space with velocities equal to those of the planeta,— 
and which, when they encountered the earth's atmo- 
sphere, were inflamed by its resistance and friction, 
and became luminous. Brande, in 1823, commenced 
a series of observations; in which he was materially 
assisted by a number of scientific associates resident 
in Breslau and the neighbouring towns. Observa- 
tions were continued from April to November; and 
during that interval 1800 falling stars were observed 
at different places, Thirty-six orbits were obtained ;— 
in twenty-six of which the motion was downwards, in 
one horizontal, and in the remaining cases more or 
less upwards. The predominant location was Leo; 
and the predominant direction of the motion was 
from north-c:st to south-west, contrary to the motion 
of the earth in its orbit :—a circumstance which hes 
been before remarked, and which is important with 
regard to the physical theory of these meteors. But 
the most interesting conclusion from the numerous 
data collected with respect to these radiant pheno- 
mena is, the time of the year when the earth entersa 
particular portion of its orbit and when the great 
meteoric displays take place. The theory of the 
astronomer Biot is, that the result is produced in 
consequence of the earth, on reaching a particular 
point of its course in the early part of November, 
“coming in contact with that solar nebulosity to 
which the Aurora Borealis is, by the majority of 
astronomers, attributed.” Thence he infers that the 
phenomena of the solitary igneous meteors, and the 
falling stars of the 9th and 14th of November, being 
synchronical, they are connected with, and depend 
upon, the more familiar phenomenon of the zodiacal 
lights. Another continental astronomer, M. Mile, 
infers that stars, or fragments of unformed stars 
(thence denominated asteroids), do really fall to the 
earth; and thus the old and vulgar superstition of 
falling stars—extremes meeting—would seem to be 
philosophically correct. Other astronomers suppose 
that the periodical meteors of November are pr> 
duced by the action of the sun and moon on the 
electricity of the atmosphere. Sir John Herschel’s 
opinion is, that a zone or zones of these asteroids 
revolve about the sun; and are intersected by the 
earth in the course of its annual revolution round 
that central luminary of our planetary system. 
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PYRKER THE POET. 

nt has addressed us in contradiction 
A robe seen, is the best possible authority) 
te death of this distinguished prelate: the 
af the dewrat of which had gone the round of the 
- tal papers,—and induced another of our 
ietors to put in a record of his virtues through 
~ jumns of the Atheneum a fortnight ago 
- 1093] The good Archbishop has had such a 
ip of the quality of the posthumous fame that 
Snie deeds like his, as forms an appropriate reward ; 
the terms in which our present correspondent 
yelcomes him back from the grave, are but, our 
readers will see, & confirmation of that tribute which 
the former proposed to offer at his tomb :— h aa 
“Before I saw in your columns the article on the 
death of the revered Patriarch Archbishop of Erlau, 
[had heard the report; and had felt in all its mag- 
nitude the irreparable loss the world had sustained. 
It is with a satisfaction I should vainly attempt to 
describe, that I communicate to you,—and through 
vou to those of your readers who take any interest in 
the prolongation of so dear, spotless, and beneficent 
s life—that it has pleased heaven to spare it yet a 
litle longer for the consolation and edification of all 
sho have the happiness to come within its influence. 
] have this moment received a letter from the 
venerable man, dated Oct. 18,—containing his own 
contradiction of the afflicting report. The letter 
begins with the acknowledgment of a little volume 
which Isent him in August,—‘ the poems of the too 
arly departed Bishop of Calcutta; for which,’ adds 
he, ‘receive my heartiest thanks.” Well knowing 
his wide acquaintance with our great poets, I sent 
him these. I knew his Catholic soul would claim 
afinity with whatever was purest and best in Heber's 
writings. ‘I fear,’ continues Archbishop Pyrker, 
‘you may have heard the report of my death at 
Carlsbad, in September, which found its way from 
the Algemeine Zeitung into most other papers. It is 
truethat my life hung upon so feeble a thread as that 
ny physicians despaired of it.” As soon as it became 
posible, the Archbishop was carried to Gastein: 
where, he says, his hopes in its strengthening springs 
vere not disappointed ; and he was, when he wrote, 
tolerably well. On the 8th of December, he is to 
celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of his ordination as 
priest. The time is not come for endeavouring to 
give the world the picture of his virtues :—they still 
subsist in their living beauty and efficacy. Let us 
hope that, when it shall arrive, some worthy hand 
may be found to trace at least an outline of his 
gentle and all embracing piety, his princely and wise 

beneficence, his beautiful and sublime existence.” 

S. A. 





GUN COTTON. 
Sketch of its Discovery. 


Nov. 4. 
Tue candid manner in which you give “ honour to 
vhom honour is due’’ respecting this substance, leads 
me to beg you will permit the following statement to 
appear in the scientific portion of your publication : 
wl conceive it will fully establish the correctness: of 
jour own judgment regarding the claim which Prof. 
Schénbein has to be considered the inventor,—and 

prove, possibly, of general interest to your readers. 
Previously to Dr. Schénbein’s visit to England, I 
received the following statement from him :— In 
the course of my recent researches, I have been lucky, 
or unfortunate, enough to discover a substance having 
all the properties of gunpowder ;—that substance is 
common cotton, I made the discovery in the begin- 
uing of this year,—in January. In the month of 
March, I sent portions of it to several scientific 
frends ; and notably,tothree of the most distinguished 
men of science of your country—whom I have the 
honour to call my friends. At the same time, I 
ed the substance to a nobleman of Wiirtem- 
berg’; who communicated with the King on the mat- 
‘—In consequence of which I was honoured with 
m invitation to Stuttgardt,—where I made, in the 
Presence of his Majesty, experiments showing some 
singular properties of the substance. This 
wok place on the 11th of April last. Some days 
relat experiments were made in the Arsenal at 
wigsburg, which proved the propelling force and 
ty of the cotton, During the months of 





April, May, June and July, a great many experi- | the geniality of the show. 


ments were made by me in Basle; with the view of 


No court-pomp can sur- 
prise the Princess Olga of Russia: but she must 


establishing the applicability of gun cotton to fire- | have been more Hyperborean than, I trust—for her 
arms of all descriptions,—and also for blasting and | future subjects’ sakes—she is likely to prove, if the 


mining purposes. It was notin the nature of experi- 


| 


ments, carried on by musketry and artillery, to | 
remain a secret ; and the journals of Switzerland and 


Germany soon contained statements of the trials and 
results made and obtained at Basle. This naturally 
directed the attention of chemists to the subject ; and 
in the month of August, Prof. Bottger, of Frankfort, 
announced to me that he also had succeeded in pre- 
paring gun cotton. This led to a correspondence, 
and the subsequent association of our names.” 

In the month of August Prof. Schénbein arrived in 
England: and, from his presence at the meeting of 
the British Association—his experiments in blasting 
in Cornwall—and the trials which took place in the 
neighbourhood of London with small arms,—the sub- 
ject became one of public notoriety. It is not, 
however, generally known that, previously to the 
departure of Dr. Schinbein for Switzerland, an 
opportunity presented itself of testing the power of 
the cotton with heavier shot than had been thrown 
from the cannon and mortars of Basle; and it was 
then satisfactorily proved that the relative powers of 
cotton and gunpowder were in the proportion of 3 to 
8 in favour of the former. 

Repeated experiments have established that the 
cotton possesses the following properties:—some of 
which are not generally known. When struck violently 
on an anvil with a hammer, it may occasionally be 
made to explode, but it will not ignite—It is known 
that water does not affect it; but it has been sub- 
jected by myself to the following severe trials:—It 
has been boiled in fresh und salt water—steeped in 
caustic potash and ammonia—and, when washed, 
found to retain all its explosive properties. These 
facts may be considered unimportant in a practical 
point of view ;—but its property of resuming all its 
energy when washed and dried, after having been 
saturated with salt water, is surely calculated to 
render it eminently useful for naval purposes; espe- 
cially when it is remembered that the small quantity 
of smoke it gives is almost instantaneously dissolved 
by the atmosphere. A. B. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


A Royal “ Bringing Home.” 
Stuttgart, Sept. 2. 

Ir there be any occasion of festivity in which 
gaiety is unalloyed, it is surely when a bride is 
brought home. Let that bride be royal—and let her 
subjects be a people so kindly, genial and romantic 
asthe people of Suabia—and the pageant takes a 
picturesque colour which brings it within the spheres 
of Art and Poetry. The “City of the Vineyards” 
retains still many quaint old usages,—the knell of 
whose disappearance I heard rung, this morning, in 
the entry of the first locomotive from Kannstadt. 
In few other capitals lighted with gas, I imagine, will 
the traveller find anything so primitive as the servant- 
maid waiting, like Bailie Nicol Jarvie’s Mattie, with 
the lanthorn, outside the theatre, to show a family 
party (gentlemen included) the way home to supper. 
Infant children are still tied up papoose-fashion— 
even those of the better class; and deaths are announced 
from the church tower by a psalmody of wind in- 
struments, which has a monitory solemnity of effect 
not unpleasing. And thus the “bringing home” of 
the Crown Princess of Wurtemburg—like as it was 
to something in a faéry tale—had a flavour of old- 
world about it which I cannot but desire to record. 

The town was put into full dress for the Princess. 
The only similar attempt which I ever saw made was 
at Liége, the other day [anée, p. 634]; and there, 
the show was entirely spoilt—less by the work-day 
nature of the materials employed than by the intru- 
sion of offensive elements and the consequent indif- 
ference of the intelligent and cultivated. Here, 
there seems nothing political or polemical to check 
the current of kindly enthusiasm. The good people 
of Stuttgart had set their minds on welcoming “ die 
Olga’ in the warmest fashion possible, without dis- 
sentient “ if” or “ but.” An Italian friend’s remark, 
that the show was in “ village taste,” though it re- 
ferred to the marble palaces and brocatella draperies 
of Southern pageantry, unconsciously testified to 








garlands and the vines and the gorgeous autumn 
flowers did not say more to her feelings than batal- 
lions of court ladies drawn out in the freshest Parisian 
splendour, or millions of machines in uniform ar- 
ranged with Petersburgh precision, so as to make a 
tesselated human pavement. 

Only, however, by reason of the predominance 
of verdure could the decorations of Stuttgart be 
called “ village-work.” Their sumptuousness and 
suddenness were alike extraordinary. On the day 
before, and on the morning of The Princess's entry, 
every instant seemed to bring out a new ornament. 
Where the thousands of miles of green, woven into 
festoons, coronals, pendants, arches, trellis- work, and 
a score of other gay fantasies, can have come from, 
—by whom the millions of rosettes of every gay 
colour under the sun can have been put together,—is 
unimaginable, unless fairies helped the Wurtem- 
burgers. The rapidity with which escutcheons, de- 
vices, busts, pictures, draperies, gilt vases, spears, 


fasces, &c. broke cut on the houses was curious, 


During the ten minutes between waking and rising, 
when, Sir Walter Scott has told us, people see so 
much, I beheld successively appear on the opposite 
houses eight garlands, one hare (a supporter of the 
Wurtemburger shield), a black eagle, two baskets of 
autumn flowers (each a story high), a pair of effigies 
of Karl and Olga, a whole glass shop turned out to 
glitter on the window-sills; and, to the very last mo- 
ment, there was knocking of nails, aud hanging out 
of curtains and foot-cloths, and placing oleanders on 
the house-tops, and starring the yesterday's green 
with fresh dahlias, and tying of true lovers’ knots, 
and arranging lamps to be lit on mimic palm-trees, 
and decking a vineyard where the Princess was to 
be pledged in a loving cup as she passed. Some of 
the private houses were superb, The Arsenal, Guard- 
house, &c. were covered in front with swords, mus- 
kets, bugles, bayonets—most ingeniously disposed, all 
“swathed and set in peaceful green.” The Palace 
was in ablaze with festoons of the combined national 
colours spanning every pilaster and Palladian win- 
dow, and with scarlet cloth and crimson velvet 
draperies hung over every balcony. Nay, the resolve 
to decorate was pushed to curious lengths. There is 
agray old Gothic church where the Esslinger Strasse 
turns; and the contrast of its ancient simplicity 
among such braveries might, one wou!d have thought, 
have been respected by persons so fond of significance 
and symbol as the Germans show themselves to be in 
all their celebrations. But no! The Calvary group 
beyond the chancel was made to share the fate of 
door, windows and baleony; and treated, too, with its 
trimming of leafage and flowers! The sun luckily 
shone as a September sun might be expected to do 
if bespoken for the occasion. There was less cos- 
tume than I had hoped to see:—though no want 
of sturdy old Wurtemburger peasants, who have 
wondrously the cut of elderly North of England 
Quakers,—if one could only conceive the latter 
tempted into the iniquity of scarlet waistcoats! There 
was not, however, a tithe of the female varieties 
which make a Munich Volk’s Fest so brilliant. One 
dear, loyal old wife I did encounter, in full caparison 
of transparent black head-dress and gold-embroidered 
caul; who, embarrassed, perhaps, as to which national 
colour to select, had braided her long tails of hair 
with all—that is, black, scarlet, orange and blue!— 
and nodded her morning salutation with a self-com- 
placency which did the heart good. 

So much for the preparations. The procession 
itself of The Bride from Rosenstein to the Palace 
may be disposed of in fewer words. While the 
cortege of open carriages, “ horsed” as I have seen 
carriages nowhere else save in England, was passing, 
there seemed too many soldiers in the street-—and too 
few people. But I found that the great muster of 
the latter was in the square before the Palace ; and 
it was a new thing to me, afterwards, to sce the pea- 
sants and burghers swarming close up to the open 
doors, and peeping in, head over head, to the pene- 
tralia of the Royal vestibule, with homely, good- 
naturedcuriosity. I am happy to say, that ‘The Lady 
of the day seems to have shown much graceful and 
natural feeling, and to have satisfied expectation, 
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What may be called, strictly speaking, the artistic 
part of the festivities has not been very great in 
amount. “ Die Olga” is herself, by courtesy, a mu- 
sical composer ; and a March of her confection struck 
up in merry welcome from one military band after 
another, as she passed. I am somewhat sceptical 
with regard to Royal dilettantism in the active form, 
from the Electress of Saxony’s operas (praised by 
Burney) downwards,—the sculpture of Marie of 
Orleans making the one exception which proves the 
rule. The meagreness of the melody was no discredit 
to its maker's ¢aste ; appreciation, even among pro- 
fessional musicians, being, in nine cases out of ten, 
mistaken for creative power. The great musical 
effort was the production of Auber's ‘ Lac des Fées’: 
a threefold mistake—first, as being a French opera,— 
secondly, as having been given at St. Petersburgh 
with a luxury only attainable when a Czar is the 
manager,—thirdly, as having no part for the glory of 
the Stuttgart corps, Herr Pischek. But the puzzle 
of German taste in opera more and more strikes, 
though it has ceased to surprise, me; and more and 
more convinces me that, in the history of Music, 
theatrical success has not been sufficiently distin- 
guished from originality of idea or command of science. 
‘The “Feen-See” might have been left alone, however, 
as not having pleased in Paris :—indeed, it is Auber’s 
weakest work. Every pains had been taken with 
its production. Herr Gropius was summoned from 
Berlin to paint the scenes; and the processions, 
dances, &c. were elaborately got up,—though “ vil- 
lage-work” indeed, to any one who has seen the shows 
of the Grand French Opera. As to the musical 
execution, it was but mediocre. A German orchestra, 
though it boast so clever a conductor as Herr Lind- 
paintner, and so admirable a first violin as Herr 
Molique, never will play French music as the Paris- 
ians or the Belgians do. The instruments do their work 
carelessly or doggedly—I mean as regards the animat- 
ing spirit. The singers, too,—who have mouthfuls of 
hard words to speak, where the original line goes airily 
off with “ami-e,” or some such light and easy sound 
—make a toil of what should appear to be a pleasure. 
Here, too, the leading part of the Fairy was intrusted 
to a young lady, Mdlle. Waldhauser: who, though 
fresh in voice (a rarity in Germany!) and full of 

romise, has all the singer’s arts and graces to learn, 

he intriguing hostess was better played and sung by 
Madame Palm-Spatzer — who sings with a good 
method : but the tenor was worn, wiggy, and middle- 
aged—all qualities fatal to the representation of a 
dreamy student !—__My German friends I hope will 
acquit me of irony or ill-nature in these remarks: 
but it is vexatious to see good pains and labour 
thrown so completely away! These awkward per- 
formances of French works are, on principle, as bad 
as the grim imitations of German music by which 
some of our younger gentlemen fancy they are estab- 
lishing themselves as profound and thoughtful. The 
best part of the performance was a new prologue by 
Herr Baron Dingelstedt; fora piece d’ occasion, singu- 
larly graceful and poetical—and, moreover, very well 
spoken. 

I was in hope of hearing the new opera, ‘ Lich- 
tenstein,’—written by the same elegant poet on a 
legend of Suabian history, and set by Herr Lind- 
paintner: but it has been postponed, and I have only 
perused the work. One or two of the lighter pieces 
—in particular a sort of Suabian rownd—have a grace 
which makes the tedious commonplace of the more 
pretending portions (I speak of the ideas, not the 
instrumentation) doubly felt, by contrast. Whenever 
writers persist in regarding the voice asonly one among 
other instruments,—forgetting that it has to carry the 
passion of words, not merely to utter vague phrases,— 
no good result will be attained. They havetheir reward 
fortheir pragmatical notions in being pushed from their 
stools by Bellini and Balfe and even Verdi—and in 
having their theatres filled with singers (so called) 
who, compelled to execute all manner of foreign 
music with translated text, have neither German 
style nor German ambition. Sore is the want of a 
complete reconsideration of the whole case :—how 
sore, the light operas of Lortzing and Conradin 
Kreutzer make us feel. “ Weak without efferves- 
cence” is the character which may be applied to these. 
Never did I feel this more strongly than while hear- 
ing ‘ The Night in Granada,’ by the latter composer, 
with Pischek in the baritone part; and observing how 





he had to make every opportunity for effect, himself,— 
in music as frivolous as anything French, as fragmen- 
tary as an old English opera overture, but as innocent 
of all “mousse” as a basin-full of Sillery after being 
set in the sun half the day. No wonder that all the 
artists hanker after Italian and French music! 
Pischek surprised me, who only knew him hitherto 
as aconcert-singer. In spite of his being,—as Rosa 
Matilda hath it,—“ labouring under a severe hoarse- 
ness,” both his singing and acting were infinitely finer 
than I had expected. Energy, of ccurse, I was pre- 
pared for. Under a better dispensation, he might be 
the greatest baritone that has ever been on the stage 
—for the slight unsettlement of style, which (to be 
hypercritical) I observed, belongs to his “ opportuni- 
ties,’ not to his want of either natural power, skill, 
or genius. Madame Palm-Spatzer, too, sang well in 
this opera.—W hat a capital occupation would it be 
for “die Olga,” when the garlands are all down and 
the balls and illuminations over, instead of writing 
marches, to take steps towards the promotion of 
nationality in her favourite art! But, alas! this is 
not the wisdom of princes ! 

There has been little other music—none for the 
public. Some chamber-music, however, was made, 
one morning, for a “ personage” who dropped away 
from a court déjedner to enjoy something classical. I 
heard, there, a new pianoforte Trio by Molique: in 
which the Adagio—framed, as it were, by the Scherzo 
—is one of the best, most original and effective move- 
ments I have lately heard. Were the finale equal in 
originality and nature, this might rank with Men- 
delssohn’s T'rios, 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

WE have submitted the specimen of gun sawdust 
sent us by Mr. Turner, to experiment:—and, although 
in our hands both its igniting and explosive powers 
were less than that of gunpowder, we have no doubt 
that sawdust, or any other kind of vegetable tissue 
containing lignine, may be converted into an explo- 
sive compound by the agency of nitric acid. But 
whilst such a multitude of these preparations are 
being invented, and accidents are occurring from 
their use, it should be recollected that they are not 
prepared under the superintendence, or according 
to the directions, of Professor Schinbein! An 
accident occurred the other day to Mr. Lancaster, 
of Bond-street; but the cotton used in that instance 
was not the Professor's. It would be well if persons 
would refrain from making these dangerous experi- 
ments; and wait till the gun-cotton of Prof. Schin- 
bein is inthe market—from the employment of which 
we apprehend no danger whatever. 

Accounts just received from Western Australia 
bring the important information of the discovery of 
Coal in that colony, in a plain near the Murray river, 
thirty-five miles south of Freemantle:—and the 
scarcely less important one of the finding of a new 
Port, which supplies the want so long felt of good 
and secure anchorage on the western coast. In this 
natural harbour, it is said, a lipe-of-battle ship may 
be perfectly secure with her bowsprit almost on the 
shore. It is in Mangles Bay, at the south extremity 
of Cockburn Sound, and at a distance of three miles 
N. by E. from Peel’s Harbour ; and has a depth of 
water of five and six fathoms, at 100 yards from the 
sandy beach, and ten to eleven fathoms at a cable’s 
length further out,—‘ on a bottom’”’ says Mr. Roe, the 
surveyor-general, “of the best possible holding ground, 
consisting of soft clay.” The frontage of this splendid 
anchorage is the proposed town site of Rockingham: 
—and the port is to be named, after the ex-colonial 
minister, * Port Gladstone.’ 

The papers of the week announce the death, at 
Thornbury, at the very advanced age of 91, of Mr. 
Hume, the well-known practical and scientific che- 
mist. He was a corresponding member of most of 
the learned societies in Europe ——While on obituary 
ground, we may express our regret at learning that, 
of the many works of the late Mr. John Rowbotham, 
produced amid the pressure of much bodily suffering 
and mental anxiety, not one remains as a provision 
for his family:—a circumstance by which the hope 
that was the strong impelling motive to his toil is 
painfully defeated. 

Letters from Calcutta announce the death of the 
Rev. T. Brockman, an agent of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society—travelling for the purpose of geogra- 
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phical and antiquarian research ; : 
peninsula. He had puenii-as- acts Arabian 
Aden to Shehar, mid-way betwixt Aden pry ay 
There, he took a boat; and coasted to Ca — 
Gat,—landing at a place called Tzoor wine. 
Being anxious to visit Muscat, he set forward — 
direction: but was arrested by sickness at 7 
Beni Jabor,—where, after suffering for several = 
from fever, he died on the 26th of J uly. _ 

It seems that the house in which Sh 
born—the shrine of many pilgrimag 
come into the market, by the deat 
its owner; the will of her husband 
for its sale after that event. We trus 
which has on it a stamp so essent 
this will not be suffered to pass j 
private eee :—and still mor 
tunity will in some way be taken to secure i 
against the possibility of being at any o_o 
crificed to the railway march of modern change. Go. 
vernment, we venture to think, might do itself credit 
in this matter:—and the Office of Woods and Forests 
—which, by many recent signs, appears to have its 
— - “ demands on its position—probably 
wanted only a hint on the subject; . 
wanted even that. ; perhegs bases 

Mr. Holman, the celebrated blind traveller. has 
returned to this country, after an absence of upwards 
of six years: during which time he visited Port 
and Spain, Algeria, and all the places in the Medi- 
terranean,—penetrated Egy ptand Syria,—crossed the 
desert to Jerusalem,—and finally made an extensive 
tour through the least frequented parts of the south. 
east of Europe, including Hungary, Transylvania, 
Servia, Bosnia, &c.—travelling, as usual, alone. 

The Company of Apothecaries have appointed 
Mr. Fortune, on his return from his horticultural ex- 
pedition to China, curator of their gardens at Chelsea, 
in the room of the late Mr. Anderdon. 

According to the Edinburgh Register, a corps of 
surveyors is now engaged in the trigonometrical 
survey on Ben Nevis in Scotland: where they have 
a theodolite, constructed by Ramsden, three feet in 
diameter, with eight microscopes, reading to tenths 
of seconds; and by which, with the aid of sun mirrors 
on distant mountain tops, it is expected that obser- 
vations may be taken at a distance of 120 to 150 
miles. 

At Glasgow, the authorities have hit upon the 
happy thought of inoculating the holiday spirit of 
the coming Christmas time with the gift of useful 
information. An exhibition of manufactures, works 
in science and art, interesting models, machines, and 
designs, is to be opened gratuitously to the working 
classes, in the City Hall, on the 24th of December, 
under the general superintendence of the Philosophi- 
cal Society of that city. 

If our neighbours across the Channel be a little 
over-sensitive as to the glory of their illustrious men, 
it is at least pleasant to see how the honours which 
are the proper expression of their pride follow as 
its immediate shadows in the wake of a brilliant 
achievement like that of M. Le Verrier. Social dis 
tinctions are falling thick upon the head of this phi- 
losopher. Some of these we have before recorded: 
and we have now to add that the Faculty of Sciencesof 
Paris has resolved to commemorate his discovery by 
the establishment of Lectureson Celestial Mechanism, 
—and charged M. Dumas, the senior member of the 
Faculty, to lay before the Minister of Public In- 
struction the project for the new institution, drawn 
up by a committee; and, at the same time, to propose 
M. Le Verrier as the first person to fill the chair— 
To this paragraph we may add, that the King of 
Prussia has conferred the Cross of the Red Eagle on 
M. Galle—the astronomer at the Observatory of 
Berlin, who, as our readers know, was the first to 
verify M. Le Verrier’s speculation. 

The Paris papers announce the death of Capt 
Muller—a voluminous writer on the theories con 
nected with the use of the weapons of warfare ; whose 
numerous works on the subject have been translated 
into most of the continental languages. 

From Copenhagen, it is stated that the Professon 
Bergmann, Sartorius de Waltershausen, and Bunsea 
—who had been sent to Iceland, to examine into the 
condition of Mount Hecla, by the Royal Academy of 
Sciences at Gittingen and the Grand Ducal Univers 
sity of Marburg—have completed their observations 
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two latter have returned to the above capital— 
Tet rich collections of volcanic products: and 
sre about to 7 the results of their geological 
in Iceland. 
pee to the suggestion ofa correspondent, 
it week, that postage stamps might be conveniently 
abstituted for our cumbrous penny-pieces in small 
vmenta, another correspondent observes, that it 
FY Id be liable to the serious objections of the stamps 
“— easily lost and worn out, and of introducing, 
in fact, a penny paper currency. He conceives a 
much better plan would be to call in the whole of 
car present copper coinage—which, from its weight, 
issuch a nuisance to every one, but especially to the 
r,who have often, in the case of their selling small 
mares, to lug home pounds of it for miles,—and to 
place it by a coinage of penny and halfpenny 
of the size and weight of the coins of the same 
ralue which every continental traveller must have 
und so convenient in Germany. The penny-pieces 
should be rather larger than sixpences, and the half- 
ies than fourpences;—but each thinner, and with 
jerices that would not admit of their being con- 
funded with each other, or with the silver coins if 
They should be fabricated, not of the 
wntinental billon, (which is merely copper worked 
yith silver) but of bronze, or some other metallic 
d (which surely our chemists are competent 
wp suggest) at once hard, handsome, and costing so 
yarly the circulating value of the coins as to pre- 
dude falsifying. ; 
DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK.—REDUCED PRICE of AD- 
MITTANCE.—Now OPEN, with a highly La 4 exhibition, 
the CASTLE and TOWN of HEIDELBERG (formerly 
theresidence of the Electors Palatine of the Rhine) under the various 
aspects of Winter and Summer, Mid-day and Evening; and the 
tussior view of the CATHEDRAL of NOTRE DAME at Paris, 
asseen at Sunset and by Moonlight, and which has been so uni- 
versally admired. Both pictures are painted by the late Chevalier 


Renoux. Open from 10 till4. Admittance to view both Pictures, 
Saloon, Is,; Stalls, 2s. as heretofore. 


THE ELECTRIC bccn erst Lang ah gD ip ne a of this valuable 
invention is clearly demonstrated by Prof. BACHHOFFNER in his 
jE Evening Lectures at the ROYAL POLYTECHNIC 
INSTITUTION. Dr. RYAN’S Chemical Lectures daily, and on 
the Evenings of Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. The prin- 
= and uses of the Working Models, and other specimens of the 
sful Arts are explained to the Visitors. The Opaque Microscope. 








The Oxy-hy icroscope, by Cary, reproduced with the most 
Interesting Objects. The latest Dissolving Views, by Charles Smith, 
weof great interest and beauty.—Admission, 1s. ; Schools, Half-price. 





SOCIETIES 


Institute oF British ARCHITECTS. — Nov. 2 
te Opening Meeting was held ; the President, Earl 
DeGrey, in the chair.Mr. G. Allen and Mr. C. 
Mayhew were elected Fellows, and Mr. C. Barry, 
jun. an Associate. 

A paper was read by Mr. Mair, ‘On an Ancient 
Siructure existing at Al Hather, in Mesopotamia: 
amdon some Antiquities recently discovered by A. 
H. Layard, Esq., at Nimroud’ ;—the description and 
drawings having been forwarded by that gentleman. 
Ofthe building at Al Hather, which appears to have 
been both a palace and a temple, considerable remains 
uill exist, They were visited by Mr. Ross, the surgeon 
o the British Residency at Bagdad, in the year 
1837 ; and again by Messrs. Ainsworth, Mitford and 
layard in 1840,when the latter gentleman took the 
dimensions and made the drawings exhibited by Mr. 
Mair. As to the precise date of the origin of this 
wuilding, there is a difference of opinion ; but Mr. 

yard conceives that it owes its origin to the Sassanian 
dmasty of Persian kings. At the time of Jovian’s 
retreat, the city was deserted: but, as the character 
of the ruins in question is that of a later date, it is 
probabie that, after the treaty of Dura, the Persians, 
*eing the importance of Hatra or Al Hather, re- 
wilt and strongly fortified it. By an inscription 
repeated more than once upon the walls of the pulace, 
it appears that that building was restored in the year 

the Hejra 586 (a.p. 1190). The period of its 
jot ttion is not known. The resemblance of 
. Tulns to those at Ctesiphon is striking. To this 

Y,the mode of construction adopted by the Sas- 
Sian Kings of Persia has been preserved in most 
Parts of that country :—the centre of the edifice being 

Y occupied by a hall of large dimensions, which 
we whole depth of the building, and is open 
miyatoneend. It is called the Aiwam; and is 

‘ed bya number of smaller rooms, generally 

mg two stories. The whole structure usually 
ands in the midst of a large court-yard, ornamented 
ens, fountains and reservoirs, The palace 
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at Al Hather has three aiwams (two of which are 
98 feet long by 48 feet wide); but in other respects 
it closely resembles, in the arrangements of the apart- 
ments, the modern houses of Shuster and Dizful, in 
Western Persia. The arches over the entrances are 
richly adorned with human busts; the head-dresses 
of which are extremely varied and peculiar,—but 
generally resemble those found in Persia on monu- 
ments of the Sassanian dynasty. The stone of which 
the building is composed is a very fossiliferous lime- 
stone. The blocks are well cut, neatly fitted, and 
firmly united by a fine and tenacious cement. On 
each of them is found a peculiar mark, to which 
some have ascribed a mysterious meaning; but Mr. 
Layard appears convinced of their having been 
used solely in connexion with building purposes—as 
they occur also on those stones which could not have 
been exposed when the building was perfect. Mr. 
Mair then read a letter from Mr. Layard, respecting 
his discoveries at Nimroud,—already described at 
length in a previous number of the Athenaumy 
The mode of construction is described as peculiar’ 
Slabs of marble, highly sculptured, are placed against 
intervening walls of sun-baked bricks. The roof 
was, probably, flat, and constructed entirely of timber. 
Ornaments and rings of ivory, copper, and porcelain 
are found among the ruins, The rooms are paved 
with either slabs of marble, layers of bitumen, or 
bricks. In some parts of the building, glazed and 
painted bricks occur;—the ornaments of which are 
extremely elegant, and the colours very brilliant, 
They are still in perfect preservation. Mr. Mair 
exhibited to the meeting drawings of one of the bas- 
reliefs representing chariots and warriors, and of one 
of the winged human-headed lions,—which excited 
considerable attention and curiosity.—It was stated 
that Government had lent its aid in promoting these 
researches ; and that eight bas-reliefs and other sculp- 
tured fragments were on their way to this country. 





Decorative Art Society.—Oct. 28.—Mr. Fildes, 
V.P. in the chair.—The chairman congratulated the 
meeting on the prospects of the Society. The re- 
cently commenced Library was adverted to as being 
intended to consist of all works illustrative of the 
Arts and Sciences. 

A paper was read by Mr. Crabb, ‘ On the Applica- 
tion of Colours to Manufactures,’ illustrated by many 
rich specimens of silk fabries—Mr. Crabb noticed 
the singularly varied opinions upon the ordinary 
properties of colours ; and asserted that our manu- 
facturers generally gave but little attention to the 
subject, nor even to the Government School of De- 
sign, which might be made capable of administering 
fully to their wants, provided these were clearly un- 
derstood by a competent Council at the head of a 
proper and efficient School of Design. In referring to 
some brocaded silks of the fifteenth century, he con- 
sidered that they might be regarded as displaying 
some of the finest efforts of combined artistical skill 
and mechanical ingenuity,—supporting the leading 
character of the design,—preserving the style in its 
integrity, with details promoting a rich and superb 
effect :—this union of various qualities being an ex- 
emplification of that which absolutely constitutes 
and deserves to be received as manufacturing design. 
Mr. Crabb, then, selected some modern French silks ; 
and directed attention to the skilful combinations of 
colours, the effective contrasts, and the precision with 
which various styles were defined and adhered to. 
He could not refrain from deploring the system 
adopted by English manufacturers of copying and 
reproducing French patterns; and inquired, Is it 
not extraordinary that in the course of manufacturing 
arrangements a legitimate provision for design is 
scarcely considered essential >—being treated rather 
as an expensive incumbrance than as contributing a 
final impress of beauty and usefulness. This apathy, 
he said, exists very extensively among manufac- 
turers; and until a change takes place, men of 
superior and fitting intelligence will not devote their 
energies to manufacturing design. A discussion fol- 
lowed; during which several remarks were offered 
on the principles that regulate some of the leading 
arrangements of colours. The subject was adjourned 
till Wednesday, the 11th of November. 


Entomorocicat Society.—Sept. 7.—A. Ingpen, 
Esq. V.P. in the chair.—A note from H. Long was read, 





describing an attempt made to naturalize Palingenia 





Virgo, and on swarms of white butterflies observed on 
the French coast.—A note was read from the Rev. 
F. W. Hope, ‘ On the recent swarms of white Butter- 
flies observed in Essex,’ and on the early occurrence 
of the death’s head and convolvulus hawk moths.— 
A memoir ‘On the Economy of the Driver Ants of 
tropical Africa” by Dr. Savage, was read.—Mr. Saun- 
ders exhibited a series of specimens illustrative of the 
natural history of various species of Australian insects: 
and a living specimen of Christy's locust taken at 
Kingsbury, Middlesex, was exhibited by Mr. Bond, 
together with a remarkable variety of the Hipparchia 
Janira.—Mr. J. _F. Stephens stated, that, owing to 
the unusual heat of the season, he had observed at 
least three broods of Pontia, and two of Bombyx 
lubricipeda.—Specimens of the death’s head moth, 
produced much earlier than usual, were exhibited by 
Messrs. S. Stevens and Weir. 

Oct. 5.—The Rev. F. W. Hope, President, in the 
chair.—Specimens of the rare Deilephila celerio and 
Cyneda dentalis, from the neighbourhood of Lewes, 
were exhibited by Mr. Weir; and numerous speci- 
mens of Locusta Christii, from various parts of the 
country—it having occurred in considerable numbers 
this season, evidently owing to the unusual heat, 
Numerous specimens of the death's head moth were 
also exhibited from various localities—this insect 
having also been in much greater numbers than 
usual, and having been reared from the caterpillar 
state at a much earlier period than in ordinary 
seasons.—Mr. Doubleday, however, remarked, that 
upon dissection none of those early produced speci- 
mens were found to have the eggs developed in the 
ovaries.—Instances of the captures of the very rare 
Graphiphora subrosea, Catocala fraxini, and Deiopeia 
pulchella, were noticed.—The following communica- 
tions were read:—1. Extracts from a letter from 
Capt. Hutton, containing a series of observations on 
all the species of the genus Papilio found in India. 
2. Extracts from a letter from Dr. Templeton, con- 
taining notices of various species of Lepidoptera, of 
Ceylon. 3. The completion of Dr, Savage's me- 
moir on the Driver Ants of tropical Africa. This 
name has been bestowed upon this species of ant 
from the circumstance of their appearing in vast 
swarms, and proceeding in their course in companies 
of great extent, with astonishing regularity, attacking 
every article of animal matter both living and dead, 
and driving before them all the smaller kinds of 
animals—whereby they rid a dwelling in an incon- 
ceivably small space of time of all its vermin occu- 
pants. Although of small size, they do not hesitate 
to attack serpents several feet long; which, from their 
countless myriads they soon destroy, having the in- 
stinct to eat out the eyes first. A number of speci- 
mens of the insect accompanied the memoir, con- 
sisting of neuter individuals of three distinct sizes— 
the largest of which act as soldiers, Each kind of 
individual exhibits a distinct structure of the man- 
dibles, as well as a difference in the size of the head. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Sat. Asiatic Society, 2, P.M. 
Mon. Geographical Society, half-past 8. 
Tues. Zoological Society, half-past 8.—Scientific Business. 
Web. Literary Fund, 
- Microscopical Society, 8. 
TuvR. Royal Society of Literature, 4, 
Fri. Astronomical Society, 8. 





FINE ARTS 





MONUMENTS IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
Nov. 3. 

As a constant reader, and one who is acquainted 
with the zeal which your paper has always evinced 
in the cause of the Fine Arts in this country, I ven- 
ture to trouble you with a few observations upon the 
state of the national monuments in Westminster 
Abbey. At a time when almost every nation in 
Europe is occupied with the restoration of its antiqui- 
ties—when the French have bestowed the labour of 
years upon the church and monuments of St. Denis 
— it is, surely, strange that the most curious series of 
monuments in Europe, the property of the richest 
nation in the world, should remain mutilated, 
neglected, and with many of their most remarkable 
features undistinguishable through dust. Asa proof, 
it may be mentioned that, in a recent publication, 
which included an engraving of the statue of Richard 
the Second, the embroidery of the robes was omitted ; 
and the editor afterwards published a supplementary 
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plate in which the defect was supplied—the embroi- 
dery having apparently been concealed (as it cer- 
tainly is to every common eye) by the coats of dust 
which age has accumulated upon it. The canopy 
over the tomb of Henry the Third is repaired with 
plain unpainted deals;—the statue of Henry the 
Fifth is suffered to remain headless ;—the pillows, 
which should be under the heads of the beautiful 
statues of Edward the Third and Richard the 
Second have been carried away and never replaced, — 
leaving the heads up in the air, in the most ludicrous 
and painful attitude. The details of gilding and 
enamelling, so perfect in some of the statues, (and so 
peculiarly valuable ata moment when we are trying 
to revive the old decorations in an enormous and 
magnificent palace,) are all but undistinguishable— 
their effect is entirely lost. Worse than all this, 
three of the most beautiful sepulchral monuments in 
the world (those on the north side of the Choir) are 
constantly being defaced and injured, for want of a 
railing to protect them from the backs of part of.the 
congregation ; who, sitting close to them on benches 
without backs, are, of necessity, constantly mutilating 
and injuring some of the finest Gothic details in 
existence. How strangely does this negligence con- 
trast with the expenditure of a million or two of 
money a hundred yards off, in the hope of producing 
works of Art not much inferior to those which are 
being here destroyed before our eyes! 

If the Dean and Chapter of Westminster—who 
derive their revenues from the munificence of former 
kings—are unable to maintain the tombs of their 
founders, I cannot believe that Parliament would 
hesitate to make the requisite grant. It is to little 
purpose that the press of this country should have 
exerted itself to open Westminster Abbey to the 
public, if the beautiful and unique works of Art 
which it contains are to be destroyed by carelessness 
or ill-judged parsimony. ‘To you I appeal ;—in the 
hope that the powerful advocacy which has helped 
to open to so many a source of enjoyment so delight- 
ful and exalted, will assist in preserving and improving 


it to them. N. J.C. 


Fixe Art Gossip.We have alluded to pecu- 
liar causes of delay said to be at present operating 
to prevent the filling up of vacancies in the list 
of Associates of the Royal Academy. As a con- 
sequence, the meeting of the Academicians on 
Monday last terminated in the election of but 
one Associate; though we have heard that certain 
arrangements were proposed for facilitating the 
elections to the three remaining vacancies within a 
brief period. The gentleman on whom the Aca- 
demic degree has been bestowed is Mr. E. M. 
Ward,—whose name and works are familiar to our 
readers. There were many others on the list of can- 
didates presenting equal claims to selection; but 
Mr. Ward, at any rate, has well deserved the honour. 

The papers, we regret to say, announce the death 
of Mr. Corbould, the engraver, in the 61st year of 
his age. 

There has been an error in the statement that Mr. 
Dyce has undertaken the designs for the stained- 
glass windows of the House of Lords. The com- 
mission was offered to him—but eventually declined. 

The execution of the marble bust of the late Sir 
Fowell Buxton, intended to be sent out to Sierra 
Leone, is intrusted to Mr. John Bell. 

Our readers may remember that, on the revival of 
the Greek drama in Dublin some two years ago, a 
number of the admirers of Miss Helen Faucit’s im- 
personation of ‘Antigone’ presented her with an ad- 
dress expressive of their high estimation of her 
talents. With this address was intended to have 
been presented an ornament in the form of an an- 
tique brooch ; but the costly and elaborate nature of 
the workmanship compelled the postponement of 
that portion of the testimonial. A few days since, 
it was delivered to Miss Faucit by a deputation 
from the subscribers: and is described as follows.— 
“Tt is entirely of native gold, and measures about 
three inches in diameter. In the centre is an exqui- 
sitely formed figure in high relief of Antigone bend- 
ing over the urn of Polynices set in a concave disc of 
white enamel,—bearing the word ‘ Antigone’ around 
it in ancient Greek characters. On either side of 
this medallion are tragic masks of Antigone and 
Creon, entwined within the coils of the Cadmian 





serpent, surrounded by a concave fillet, in which | 


are set three large emeralds of the finest water ;— 
the whole inclosed in a wreath of the sacred olive. 
A suitable inscription is to be engraved on the 
reverse.” 

We learn with pleasure, by an announcement 
made at the recent meeting of the Institute of British 
Architects, reported in another column of our paper 
to-day, that Government has at length come in aid 
of the researches making by Mr. Layard on the site 
of the ancient Nineveh. A portion of the remark- 
able sculptures recovered by this resurrection of the 
Past are, it was also stated, on their way to this 
country. 

We observe that efforts are again being made to 
establish a “free exhibition,’’ where the contributing 
artists shall be called on to pay a certain scale of fees 
for a certain space of wall or floor,—the selection of 
place, and other similar matters, being left to the 
judgment of a committee. Before pronouncing an 
opinion on the wisdom of the scheme, we must 
%ecome acquainted with the practical details by 
which it is intended that it shall be worked. Many 
are the difficulties that suggest themselves to the 
mind, on the first starting of all similar undertakings: 
but, as we have no desire to complicate these diffi- 
culties, we refrain for the present from further allu- 
sion to the topic—though we are prepared to give it 
due attention. 

At Vienna, the Fountain of Maria Theresa, in the 
open space henceforth to bear that name, was unco- 
vered on the 17th of last month. It is the work of 
Schwanthaler; and exhibits, on a block of stone sur- 
rounded by oaks, a colossal bronze figure of Austria 
in the form of a virgin,—her head bound with a mural 
crown, and having a Jance and buckler in her hand. 
Beside her, are arranged the four principal rivers 
of the Empire,—the Danube, Po, Vistula and Elbe. 

In Paris, the Association of Artist Painters, Sculp- 
tors, Engravers, Architects, and Designers is about 
to open an Exhibitition of Pictures in the ancient 
hotel of Cardinal Fesch, in the Rue de la Chaussée 
d’Antin. 

A correspondent in that capital gives us a word or 
two on recent works of Fine Art decoration in that 
capital. “The Church of St. Vincent de Paul,” he 
says, “ has been thrown open since I was last here. The 
Atheneum has given the architect’s account of this: 
—how that it is built in that style of Greek archi- 
tecture which had a perpetual tendency to pass 
into the Romanesque; though the round arch, so 
happily used in some of the mixed Italian buildings 
(the Church of St. Lorenzo at Florence, for instance,) 
is not introduced,—with other technical peculiarities, 
&c. To me, the general impression of the building, 
is striking and successful. Here and there—as must 
always be the case where the vaulted construction 
is not resorted to—(the east end of the Cathedral of 
Pisa being fresh in my memory as an example) there 
is a certain awkward squareness of form: sharp 
lines cutting short those engaging vistas which are 
so peculiarly necessary to ecclesiastical architecture. 
The clerestory, too, seems to me unmeaning and 
heavy—a ponderous strip of wall supporting, instead 
of being supported by, pillars. This, however, will be 
lightened in some degree when the paintings are 
complete. But taken as a whole, the church is 
more religious, I think, than the Ludwig's Kirche 
at Munich—the great altar fresco of Cornelius taken 
into the bargain. The windows of painted glass are 
designed in the right taste, and very creditable to 
the crucibles of the manufacturers. Where the 
latter have failed, has been when trying for too 
much substance in the flesh:—a disagreeable, foxy 
tone being the result. This, however, may be a 
genuine French tradition—a tint of predilection: for 
in the new glass at St. Germain l’Auxerrois (other- 
wise excellent), I noticed a representation of oaken 
canopies above the saints’ heads, than which nothing 
surely can be worse. I think, so far as memory can 
be relied upon, the French come nearer to the old 
unparagoned ruby of the ancients than even the 
Munich glass stainers—brilliant, solid and clear as 
are some of their colours.—The effect of the resto- 
rations at the Sainte Chapelle can, as yet, be hardly 
judged; for the windows are still darkened by sail- 
cloth hangings, the building crowded with scaffolding 
and littered with tools. So far as can be guessed, 
however, it will be richly sober;—as every judicious 





So CNov.7 
mixture of the primitive colours bonb am 
is an immense stride in advance of the & 
of St. Denis; which I now hear as violently abwey 
as it was extravagantly over-praised some te 
ago. That questions like these are beginning wan 
a form and colour of importance here ma’ 
gathered from the proceedings of the hesin . 
Fine Arts: whose members,—on the occasion, 4s 
said, of the rumour of a new gothic church in the 
Faubourg Saint Germain,—met the other day 
academically, to examine and decide of what po 
tecture an ecclesiastical building erected at thi, 
period should be;—and whether the attempt ts 
reproduce gothic combinations be not a perverse 
pedantry? Good sense might seem competent to 
settle the question :—but our friends here must have 
* pieces,” ‘reports,’ ‘much palaver,’ as the Indian 
hath it; and it is, therefore, only catholic to value 
such a discussion for its motive.” 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA __ 


Society or British Musiciays—The winter 
concert season set in on Monday with the first con. 
vocation of the British Musicians. When We say 
that their course of operation seems to have under. 
gone no modification, the necessity of comment js 
spared to those who have again and again calle 
attention to English wants, and the singular manner 
in which the supply thereof is attempted. We need 
therefore, merely note such features in the perform. 
ances of the thirteenth season as have any speci 

, 2 Y special 
prominence. The First Concert gave us occasion to 
recognize Mr. Lockey’s continued progress asa singer, 
He is already our best concert-tenor; and his yoice 
has gained firmness and body during the last few 
months. The most curious instrumental novelty 
was a stringed Quartett, by a young lady, Miss Kate 
Loder: parts of which were very good indeed—the 
wholecreditable. The plan is judiciously laid out—the 
work written with ease and fair scientific resource; 
and it contains a fancy or two which, if borrowed, 
come from sources so remote as to make them as 
good as originals. Our young ladies seem resolved to 
distinguish themselves in a branch of art in which 
laurels have never yet been gained by a woman. 
Within the twelvemonth, we have had to commend 
Miss Orgerand Miss Macirone for more than scholar’s 
cleverness in composition ; and here comes a third 
lady, who could only have been prompted to her task 
by a love of art, not of exhibition. To have made 
the marvel complete, this Quartett ought to have 
been played by the Milanollos and Mdlle. Christiani, 
with a Viola, not, like Shakspeare’s, “in doublet and 
hose.” As it was, the work was murdered cruelly 
by a leader of the ruder sex: whose nomination to 
such an office speaks volumes as to the state of British 
instrumental music. We could not but remember 
the whimsies of Kind and Otto Speckter, with their 
orchestras of Grimalkins,—as we heard the tone, the 
expression, and the execution exhibited on an occa- 
sion which demanded the best possible playing,—not 
merely as justice, but in courtesy. The other new 
composition was a Duett for Pianoforte and Violon- 
cello, by Mr. W. C. Macfarren, A Quartet, by 
Mozart, and Mendelssohn's Second Trio, were, also, 
performed : and Miss Steele and Miss Cubitt sang 
music by Purcell. Mr. Wallace accompanied the 
songs; and, in so doing, showed himself to be our 
best English accompanist. 

Sacrep Harmonic Society.—The Sacred Harmo- 
nic Society began its season on Wednesday. ‘The 
first act was selected music ; after the ‘ Occasional 
Overture,’ commencing with a ‘Te Deum’ and ‘Ju- 
bilate,’ composed by H.R.H. Prince Albert. Now, 
if, even, we are to accept the scoring of this as 4 
curiosity of Royal dilettantism, we must confess that 
no good reason presents itself why such very mediocre 
music should have been performed by a society whose 
purpose it is to popularize Art; and one of whose 
difficulties must lie in the extent of its field. So 
long as Palestrina’s works remain unstudied—the 
sacred vocal writings of Sebastian Bach—the post- 


humous Mass of Beethoven—the compositions of 

which every one praises but bes ” 
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- ission—it was a waste of energy 
joied by Othe "Prince's Service—one of thes 
to Ung ‘ which the best interests of Art are too 

A eificed in this strange island of ours. After 

~ Hummel’s admirable Graduale * Quod quod in 
s. somewhat tame contralto aria from Handel's 
ate, aah,’ Mozart's jubilant *Splendente Te, Deus,’ 
ireadelt’s ‘ Alla Trinita, and Leo’s‘ Dixit Dominus, 
~ oe given :—the band, as of old, unsteady and out of 
wr. chorus neither better nor worse than in 
po years. "No compositions, perhaps, suffer more 
Trae Vall than Spohr’s: since lassitude of tempo 
rp to music intrinsically so cloying—and uncer- 
ey of intonation makes sad havoc with progressions 
» chromatic as his. | The worst performance could 
not deprive certain parts of his ‘ Last Judgment’ of 
their pomp and solemnity —but a good half of the 
composition becomes characterless and monotonous 
yhen the execution is as defective as it was on Wed- 
naiay. With every return to this work we are 
aauied’y struck with the small amount of idea 
‘eontains. ‘The quartett and chorus, ‘ Lord God of 
Heaven,’ the duett ‘ Forsake me not,’ and the scene 
‘Destroyed is Babylon,’ are the only pieces in the 
oratorio which abide the test of time; and the 
neitative ‘Those who passed through heavy tribula- 
tion’ the only declamatory passage where the sound 
expressively follows the sense. In the other recita- 
jiresthere is fartoo much modulation for modulation’s 
wke: without a touch of elevation or poetry to bear 
oat the words which develope the sublime theme. 
Jn short—apart from all dissatisfaction at execution 
glitle creditable to a prosperous society —we confess 
that the essential flimsiness of the ‘ Last Judgment’ 
yas never brought so forcibly before us as on Wed- 
neday evening. The picturesque effect, however, 
ifthe passages specified will long keep it alive in 
public favour. ‘The singers were Miss Birch, Miss 
Dolby, Mr. Hobbs, and Mr. Phillips. 





Harwarker. — The first of the new five-act 
dramas promised at this theatre was produced on 
Thursday week. It is a comedy by Mr. Lovell, 
atitled ‘Look Before You Leap ; or, Wooings and 
Weddings.’ The nature of the piece will be best 
understood by the detail of its developement. It 
spens with a scene at an hotel between Tom Tilly 
Mr. Buckstone) and Mrs. Noggs (Miss Carre); in 
rhich, overaglass of brandy and water, the character 
of Mr. Oddington (Mr. Farren) is pretty fully can- 
rsed—his antipathy to widows being especially 
dvelt upon. This pleasant téte-’-téte is interrupted 
by the arrival of a Miss Brown (Mrs, Glover),_-who 
wens particularly anxious to be made acquainted 
vith Oddington’s eccentricities; and, at length, 
announces herself as the bearer of a letter from his 
ster in America, whom he has not beheld for thirty 
vars. The next scene presents Oddington in com- 
jay with his three friends Rashleigh (Mr. Hudson), 
De Vere (Mr. Holl), and Brandon (Mr. Howe). 
From their conversation, we learn that they are re- 
gectively in love with Claribel and Mary (Miss 
Forteseue and Miss Horton), the old gentleman's 
nieces, and with Elinor Mortimer (Mrs. Edwin 
Yamold), his ward and protégée. The gentleman 
have chosen their ladies on the principle of similarity 
—like has paired with like. Oddington, however, 
maintains the contradictory theory,—and illustrates 
‘inhis own person. Tom, his servant, knows this 
vellenough; and whenever he wants to obtain any- 
thing from his master, always proposes the opposite 
—and 8, uniformly succeeds. With this display of 
‘umourand character the first act ends. The second 
pens with a scene between J/ardman (Mr. Rogers) 
‘nd Brandon ; in which the latter complains that 
he former has heaped certain obligations upon 
iim in a mysterious manner and unsympathizing 
pt which are his aversion. Hardman persists in 
«cumulating still another benefit on all those of 
hich the young man thus strangely complains. 
“Will he “nill he” the latter shali marry his 
iaughtr, Fanny (Miss Julia Bennett), and inherit 
tis fortune, Fortunately, the young lady is in love 
with Jack Spriggs (Mr. Webster), a lawyer's clerk ; 
ttunfortunately, just as Brandon is saluting Fanny's 
mehead in grateful return for the revelation of that 
ft, Hardman enters, and insists on interpreting the 
ly kiss as the pledge of a marriage contract. 
he is defeated; and then turns the tables on 
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the young man by accusing him of an attempt at a 
clandestine elopement with his daughter, and expel- 
ling him ignominiously from his house:—a scene 
which, it may be readily imagined, was a perilous one, 
and received some unequivocal sibillation. This 
unpleasantness, however, might have been avoided, 
if the writer had but condescended to admit the 
audience into his secret—(one not worth keeping, and 
scarcely producing any surprise when, after all, dis- 
closed in the fifth act)—that Hardman was the 
young man’s guardian, was keeping him out of his 
property, and endeavouring at once to appease his 
conscience and serve his interest by this compelled 
marriage. How often is it to be repeated by the 
critic, that mystery in a drama is always, even at the 
best, a mistake ? and how frequently is failure, 
more or less partial, to happen without admonishing 
playwrights of their error ? The next scene was more 
successful; the talkative Rashleigh and the talkative 
Claribel soon understand one another; and the 
mutual mauvaise honte of De Vere and Mary is 
equally intelligible to the parties interested. Ars. 
Brown, too, now introduces herself to Oddington in 
a Yankee go-ahead fashion ; awakening his decided 
opposition, but gradually winning upon his esteem. 
There is, however, another mystery here, which 
deteriorates from the effect of the situation. The 
audience would have enjoyed the joke infinitely 
more had they known that Mrs. Brown was 
Oddington’s sister in disguise. As it is, there were 
many who thought the situation arbitrary and un- 
natural. But to proceed. The third act shows 
the lovers not so well satisfied with their partners 
as might have been expected. What are called 
by Goethe, in his novel, Wahlverwundschaften, 
“elective affinities,” begin decidedly to operate in 
opposition to the first ostensible choice, and threaten 
strange alteration in the affairs of the heart. Mean- 
while, Jack Spriggs has been employed by Hardman 
to seduce Brandon into extravagance and despair, 
and to libel him in the newspapers. This the 
young scoundrel does after his own extravagant 
fashion ; and then comes in a state of drunkenness 
to Oddington and repeats his calumnies, in the pre- 
sence of Elinor—whose love, unlike that of the rest, 
faithful to its first and only choice, at once repels the 
malignant fabrications. The last two acts are occu- 
pied with obvious explanations ; the only new inci- 
dent being that of Jack Spriggs turning round upon 
his employer because he had paid him shabbily, 
running away with his daughter, and abstracting the 
deeds that proved Brandon's right to the estates 
which Hardman had been enjoying. From what we 
have written, it will be readily conceived wherein 
the structure of this comedy is defective. It was, 
nevertheless, successful, in consequence of the 
cleverness (that is the only appropriate word—wit it 
would be altogether wrong to call it) displayed in 
the management of the dialogue. Whenever tedium 
was beginning to be felt or hazard incurred, some 
clever jest, satirical allusion, or telling common-place 
was sure to turn up, and command laughter or 
applause. In this Mr. Lovell has shown himself a 
skilful artist. We think his comic venture will take 
better than his tragic efforts. This writer has 
hitherto achieved safety, but not triumph. Should 
the present comedy not have a run, its ill-success 
will be owing to the obscurities which we have censured 
in the plot. The piece is produced with the 
best appointments of the theatre,—and is throughout 
wellacted. Mr. Farren, though not always articulate, 
was otherwise unexceptionable in Oddington ;—the 
part, no doubt, having been expressly written for his 
peculiarities. We never saw Mr. Webster and Mr. 
Howe to better advantage than in Jack Spriggs and 
Brandon. Mr. Buckstone was capital in Tom. The 
great card of the evening, however, was Mr. Rogers, 
in Hardman. The lovers, both male and female, 
were as efficiently acted as they could be by their 
respective representatives. Their parts were the 
weakest in the play ;—the psychological points being 
dimly indicated and the business but meagrely 
sketched. But it is asa whole that the drama must 
be judged: and the author deserves credit, both for 
the ambition of his aim and the talent with which it 
is executed. At the conclusion of the play, the 
applause was vehement and general :—though one 
voice repeatedly exclaimed ‘ Rubbish !’’ —and 
another added, “I agree in that opinion,” 











Sapter’s WeLis.—Last week we reserved our 
opinion on Miss Addison’s impersonation of the cha- 
racter of Isabella in ‘The Fatal Marriage’; and 
have now to consider her not only in relation to 
Southerne’s heroine, but to Shakspeare’s of the same 
name in * Measure for Measure.” There are resem- 
blances, too, between the characters not yet noticed— 
as well as differences—which such a conjunction of 
circumstances is calculated to suggest. Both are 
novices recovered from the service of Heaven to 
incur suffering, or perform needful duty, in this 
world of labour and pain. But their end is differ- 
ent: one weds poverty—the other greatness; one 
encounters a miserable death—the other commences 
a happy life. The story of one would seem to be an 
argument for celibacy—that of the other against it. 
But to return to the actress. 

The part of Southerne’s heroine is a kind of expes 
rimentum crucis in histrionic art. An actress can 
scarcely be said to have undergone her first trial until 
she has played Isabella or Lady Macbeth. These, 
requiring different powers, are, nevertheless, each in 
its own way, vehicles of the stern and severe both in 
conception and execution, Grand in outline and de- 
termined in action, they require a decision of purpose 
and an intensity of emotion which belong exclusively 
to the highest genius. Southerne’s heroine, however, 
has none of the psychological depth which belongs 
to Shakspeare’s great characters :—it is left to the 
actress to realize suggestions rather than embody con- 
ceptions. The last two acts especially require his- 
trionic interpretations, invention, and energy. We 
are happy to say that Miss Addison proved equal to 
the occasion. If she has not all the physical power 
of Miss O'Neil, and if she missed some of that 
actress’s points, she manifested more intensity of 
passion—deeper sense of suffering. The play is 
Greek in its spirit—deals with circumstantial afflic- 
tion ; and asks sympathy, not for guilt, but for mis- 
fortune that assumes the appearance, and must suffer 
the penalty, of transgression. From the pressure of 
such mischance, madness and death prescat the 
only means of deliverance. Miss Addison realized 
the situations implied with a power which leaves 
no doubt of her genius, and little of its ultimate 
triumph, 

‘ Measure for Measure’ was produced on Wednesday. 
This play, despite its beauties, has been so long almost 
shelved that its production in anything like a Shaks- 
pearian form becomes an occasion of considerable 
dramatic interest. The ill-treatment which it has 
hitherto received may readily be accounted for. 
Even so thorough-paced a worshipper of Shakspeare 
as the poet Coleridge said of this play :—‘‘it is to 
me the most painful—say, rather, the only painful— 
part of his genuine works. ‘The comic and tragic 
parts equally border on the pronréoy,—the one being 
disgusting, the other horrible; and the pardon and 
marriage of Angelo not merely baffle the strong, 
indignant claim of Justice (for cruelty, with lust and 
damnable baseness, cannot be forgiven, because we can- 
not conceive them as being morally repented of ), but 
it is likewise degrading to the character of woman.” 
We cannot say that we thoroughly sympathize with 
this denunciation of the noble drama in question. 
Our trust is rather in the poet than in the critic, 
Coleridge had not attended sufficiently to what he 
would himself have called “the genesis” of this play; 
—as is evident from his stating that it “is Shakspeare’s 
throughout.” Hence his misappreciation of its spirit 
and purpose. Much of the detail and many even 
of the speeches are from Whetstone’s ‘ Promos 
and Cassandra’; whose deviations from Cintho’s 
novel, also, are adopted by our great bard— 
with one important exception, Whetstone’s ver- 
sion is an improvement on the novel. It softens the 
faults of both the brother and the judge—that of the 
latter, at least, in its consequences. But the wiser 
Shakspeare effected a further improvement in the 
texture of the tale: he preserved the chastity of 
Isabella. Here it is that we come to the true Shak- 
spearian idea; and here the process of purification 
stops. The original story respected not such niceties 
of conception. It was simply concerned with the 
main argument of an upright judge being tempted, 
by the beauty and innocence of a sisterly pleader 
for a brother's fault, to the commission of a similar 
one himself; and forbore not to represent that 
brother base enough to consent to his sister's 
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shame for his own safety, and that sister weak 
enough to yield to his dastardly entreaties. See 
how from this mean level the story is ultimately 
elevated by the genius of Shakspeare! The pro- 
blem which he proposed was the reconciliation of his 
heroine’s chastity with her sisterly affection. This is 
the Shakspearian sublimation of the old rude argu- 
ment. We think, therefore, that Coleridge failed 
to rise to his poet’s point of view when he yielded 
to the disgust which he has expressed,—or that his 
opinion is due rather to a particular “ mood of his 
mind” than to his deliberate judgment. Nay, the 
opinion falls below the real moral of even the original 
novel. Angelo’s deeds are bad enough; but his cha- 
racter is intrinsically better than his deeds. He is 
not cruel, lustful, and base by habit; but, deeming 
himself wise and virtuous and sure of his standing, 
he has no regard to his possible failure. Shakspeare, 
with his usual discrimination, has, however, repre- 
sented Angelo’s fault as not a solitary one: he had 
before offended in the case of Mariana. But his 
guilt in that instance proceeded, not from criminal 
indulgence, but from the coldness and severity of his 
character. ‘The proposed marriage had been broken 
oft 

Partly, for that her promised proportions 

Came short of composition; but, in chief, 

For that her reputation was disvalued 

In levity. 
Angelo thought more of his own respectability than 
of the claims of the heart. ‘To be taught these, it 
was needful that he should be tempted to his fall,— 
and, through his fall, redeemed to a more generous 
state of sentiment. The trial was a fiery one; but, 
in the mind of Shakspeare the fall did not preclude 
the possibility of “ moral repentance”.—nor would 
Coleridge, we think, have contended that it did ina 
more genial mood than that in which he seems to 
have approached this great play. ‘To the difficulties 
of such a conception the poet yet further added by 
opposing to the cold and severe judge the rigidly 
chaste and devoted vestal:—but, in so doing, he has 
achieved an ideal character which must rank among 
the highest creations in the gallery of poetic art. 
The heroine herself had to be humanized; and the 
appalling circumstances of the drama were the means 
of her deliverance from extreme and erroneous no- 
tions of womanly perfection. Thus it is that the 
two characters are companion portraits,—artistically 
compared rather than contrasted,—and, as such, 
they are triumphant examples of dramatic genius. 
In this view of it, the drama is as philosophical as it 
is poetical ; and, in both aspects, capable of endur- 
ing the severest tests of criticism, moral or esthetic. 
The end proposed is the same as in Goethe’s * Wil- 
helm Meister, —the disabusing of the mind of false 
ideas, and educating it in the flesh-and-blood condi- 
tions of our actual state. The play is one of Shak- 
speare’s last productions ; and combines the wisdom 
of the statesman and man of the world with the fine 
intuition of the poet. 

It was placed upon the stage with that regard 
to the proprieties for which this theatre has be- 
come distinguished. The scenery was excellent; and 
the costumes were remarkably picturesque. The 
part of Angelo was well performed by Mr. George 
Bennett. Fortunately for the actor, he had resolved 
on playing it in a quiet style. Why does he not 
always act in the same spirit? The Duke was per- 
sonated by Mr. Phelps ;—C/audio by Mr. Marston, 
—and Lucio by Mr. Hoskins. The last gentleman 
created a sensation. He lost no point in his part,— 
and contributed greatly to the success of the experi- 
ment. Miss Laura Addison, as we have said, sup- 
ported the character of Isabella ; and, for the stage 
heroine of theatrical convention, gave a sweet, simple, 
natural portrait of sisterly affection struggling with 
conscientious conviction, which struck us as truly 
Shakspearian. The comic portion of the plot told 
well, and excited extraordinary merriment. But 
the dialogue was well weeded :—not an offensive 
phrase was left; and the fun was not the less for 
being deprived of its indelicacy. The house was 
well filled—including the dress and private boxes, 





Musicat anp Dramatic Gossip.—The Garrick 
Theatre, in Goodman’s-fields, was burnt to the ground 
on Wednesday morning last.—The papers announce 
the death of Mr. Ternan, the actor. 

Let us endeavour in a few words to fill up the 


vacancies left by correspondents in noticing the state 
of music abroad. The only movement there, as at 
home, worth speaking of scems to be in the composi- 
tion of operas. This is slight and unimportant, it is 
true,—no new Beethoven, or Rossini, or Auber ap- 
pearing on the horizon :—yet there are some signs 
worth remarking. We are glad to read of a work, 
‘ Jacques van Artavelde,’ expressly written for 
Ghent by M. Bovery—and another, which was to 
come out at the Hague Opera House, composed 
for that theatre: any effort which destroys cen- 
tralization in composition being, to our judgment, 
welcome. Then, M. Lachner, at Munich, has been 
setting the faéry story of ‘Loreley—M. Kucken, 
the pleasant lied writer, preparing a work called 
‘The Pretender-—and the Berlin theatre is about 
to give a trial to ‘The Armourer of Worms,’ 
by Lortzing —‘* William of Orange,’ by Eckert— 
and ‘The Two Princes,’ by Esser. The last pro- 
mise is the most promising. What we know of 
Herr Esser’s music, instrumental or vocal, (the Lon- 
doners, of course, have not forgotten the * Sud- 
lander’s Lied’ which Pischek sang so bravely,) has 
a mark and freshness of its own, not common in 
Young Germany. M. Strauss, the chapel-master at 
Carlsruhe, has an opera finished —‘ The Sorceress of 
Pultowa.’ Let us hope that some one among this 
list may become “ a stock piece.” 

Meanwhile, it is impossible to avoid observing, 
that in Italy Rossini is creeping back to his throne. 
In one city, his * Nuovo Mosé’ has been given—in 
another his ‘ lticciardo e Zoraide.’ We cannot but 
fancy that should the “ noble pasticcio,” ‘ Robert le 
Bruce,’ (which report declares is largely made up 
from his ‘Ermione’) please in Paris, the maestro 
may be prevailed on to break a silence whose main- 
tenance may have cost him more than the superficial 
dream of. Some extracts from the letter of a corre- 
spondent with regard to the prospects of the winter 
season at Naples cannot fuil to be acceptable. After 
lamenting the general want of first-rate artists, the 
writer says:—“ We are left with very indifferent 
companies in all the great Italian theatres. Even 
San Carlo and La Scala are poorly off for first-rate 
artists. What a contrast, for instance, does their 
prospectus for this winter offer as compared with 
that of 1824, when Rubini was third tenor! Since 
that period, San Carlo has gradually declined; and at 
present, the mother theatre of nearly all that is 
beautiful in the modern lyrical drama must be con- 
tented with second-rate artists, although the present 
prima donna of this theatre receives 3207. per month, 
—a very large sum indeed for Italy. It is surprising 
that the various musical academies of Italy do not 
produce more first-rate artists, considering the enor- 
mous wealth which this profession insures and the 
facilities offered for study. A good tenor rarely 
makes his appearance in a country where nature 
seems to have made a nation of singers. Fraschini, 
the tenor of San Carlo, possesses the only really fine 
voice of that quality now in Italy. Let me give 
you some idea of the arrangements of San Carlo 
for the present season: — Prime donne assolute, 
Mesd. Frezzo!‘ni, Teresa Brambilla; primo contralto, 
Madame Buccini; primi tenori, Signori Fraschini, 
Malvezzi; primo basso assoluto, Pietro Balzar. 

“The season opened with Pacini’s last new work, 
‘La Regina di Cipro.” This opera: was written 
for Venice and a prima donna. With the exception 
of the part of the Queen, the music is barren of 
idea and fine instrumentation; and the little that 
is really good reminded me of the former pro- 
ductions of the author of ‘ Saffo,’ diluted and fear- 
fully weakened. Frezzolini has much improved. 
Her triumph in such an opera as ‘ La Regina di 
Cipro’ is the more honourable to the prima donna, 
as nearly the whole of this work is utterly unworthy 
of Pacini. Fraschini, the favourite tenor, is even 
increasing his fame with a voice which, for power, is 
unequalled. Had he that tact, refinement and 
feeling so highly necessary in the dramatic period 
of Italian music, he would be the finest tenor in 
Europe. The bassi at San Carlo, this season, are by 
no means remarkable. We have lost Coletti, without 
finding any to replace him worthily. I must con- 
clude by informing you that San Carlo has under- 
gone a complete repair. The house is splendidly 
regilt; and new machinery has been constructed 





after the designs of the Académie Royale of Paris, 





Under these eircumstances, it is now 
plete and noble theatre in Europe.” 
We have too often called the attention of arti 
and amateurs to the causes and Consequences of the 
decline of the great art of singing throughout Italy 
to comment on a statement which is anythin 7 <a 
than encouraging. The remedy, we believe ‘rill ‘ 
come. Let us add to the above, that out cea. 
woman, Miss Hayes, still seems to keep her “ 
larity at La Scala. _ 
Two more lines will include the most interestin 
news of the hour :—one, commemorating the can 
struck at Vienna in honour of Mdlle. Jenny Lind 
the other, mentioning the possibility of M. Liat 
succeeding to the first court, appointment there 
vacated by the death-in-life of poor Sig. Donizetti, ’ 
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MISCELLANEA 

_ Paris Academy of Sciences.—Oct. 26.—The Pre. 
sident read a letter from M. Guizot, accompanying 
the insignia of the King of Denmark's order of the 
Danebrog to be presented to M. Le Verrier through 
the hands of the Academy.—M. Le Verrier laid 
before the Academy the papers containing all the 
calculations which led to the discovery of the new 
planet ; and announced that the details of his analysis 
will appear shortly in the Connaissance des Temps 
for 1848.—-_M. Dumas read a paper on the conver. 
sion of sulphuretted hydrogen into sulphuric acid, 
After stating that he had found in various places 
sulphate of lime resulting from the action of sulphuric 
acid produced by sulphuretted hydrogen in its natural 
state, M. Dumas says:—“In great cities, and in 
London in particular, it has been remarked that 
large masses of iron exposed to the air experience 
erosions, which have been attributed to the presence 
of sulphurous gas in the air. ‘This gas is supposed 
to result from the combustion of coal; but it would 
be well to ascertain whether the sulphuretted hydro 
gen exhaled from the numerous sewers does not 
contribute to the effect in question. These emanations 
of sulphuretted hydrogen, which are remarked in 
Paris as well as in London, may occasion a slow 
production of sulphuric acid, and consequently of 
sulphates where there are elements for the saturation, 
According to MM. Chevreul, Vogel, and Leroy, 
wherever alkaline sulphates exist in contact with 
organic matter, they may become the origin and 
source of a production of sulphuretted hydrogen, 
On the other hand, wherever sulphuretted hydrogen 
and the air are in contact with the humid remais 
of plants, sulphuric acid and sulphates will be re 
formed. Sulphur, then, may travel through the air 
from the sulphates which contain it, in large bodies 
of water, to lands which require it for vegetation or 
for the production of the animals which live on the 
plants produced by those lands, It is worthy of 
remark that yellow sulphur performs an importatt 
part in the production of all azoted substances of 
plants and animals; they contain on an averagea 
100th part of their entire weight. ‘Thus, ten kilo 
grammes of dry azoted matter, which is about the 
quantity in a man of ordinary size, contain 10) 
grammes of sulphur. The population of France, 
therefore, represents a quantity of sulphur equal w 
two millions of kilogrammes; and we may estimate 
the total quantity of sulphur in the animal creation 
of France at twenty millions. A regular movement 
on the surface of the globe which tends to the con- 
tinual supply of sulphur to the beings who inhabit 
it, must be regulated by laws worthy of the medita- 
tion of all the friends of natural philosophy."—™. 
Regnault read a paper on the laws of compressibility 
of elastic fluids.—A letterfrom M. Otto, of Magdeburg, 
relative to his explosive cotton, gave rise to a long 
conversation as to the effects of xyloidine.—¥ 
Martins communicated the results of the observ 
tions made during the last winter aud the last 
summer upon the glacier Aar by himself and 3. 
Dolifus. Between the 18th of August and the 2%, 
the glacier advanced 1 metre 874 centimetres. | Ths 
progress was uniform by day and by night, without 
reference to the changes of temperature or atmne- 
spheric changes of any kind. ‘The observations," 
August 1845, by MM. Agassiz and Desot, led t9 
nearly the same result. o 
The New Planit.—Cambridge Observatory, Nov. 5, 1 
—I cannot withhold the expression of my thanks to "8 
for discussing the facts relating to the discovery 
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and correctly as to leave no room 
Mr. Adams desires to join his ac- 
h mine. As we nets recognize 
vo en's claims to the honour of the discovery, we 
ule Varies the members of the French Academy 
fel ont tribute the making known, at once, of our en- 
an ‘in the same field of research to any motives unbe- 
an honourable pursuit after science. The letter 
cong M. Arago to the Astronomer-Royal gives 
nee that, in this respect, there is no cause for appre- 
With reference to the positions of the planet 
tained on August 4and August 12, Lam desirous 
that I lost no time in communicating them to 
Astronomische Nachrichten,—with every par- 
ting the mode of taking and reducing the 
vuisite to enable astronomers to judge of 
J. CHALLIS, 
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Sale of the Ford Abbey Pictures.—The pictures at 
Ford Abbey, in Dorsetshire, eighty-two in number, 
vere sold, a few days since, by Messrs. English & 
Gon, They were not of any very great value, though 
a few were curious. A picture, attributed to Alde- 
ever, ‘The Life and Passion of our Saviour,” in 
yhich many portraits are introduced, sold for 78/. 
Teo pictures, assigned in the catalogue to Salvator 
Rosa, sold for 292. and 2% guineas anda half. A 
‘View of the Seven Dials,’ said to be by Hogarth 
and Scott, sold for 427. The portraits were of greater 
consequence, consisting of “family pictures” col- 
ited by Edmund Prideaux, the son of Cromwell's 
attomey-general, and Francis Gwyn, secretary at 
the Treasury to Laurence Hyde, Earl of Rochester, 
fom whom the Gwyns derived the Ford Abbey 
wate, Prideaux was fined in the sum of 15,0002. 
for his presumed adherence to the unfortunate Duke 
of Monmouth ; and the Duke’s picture, in armour, 
oe of the best in the collection, was sold for 28/. 
A three-quarter portrait of Laurence Hyde, Earl of 
Rochester (an excellent specimen of Kneller, and 
characteristic withal), sold for 167. 5s. 6d. A por- 
tnit of Sir Edward Seymour, Speaker of the House 
of Commons in the reign of Charles IT., sold for 114. ; 
and a portrait of Colonel Popham, one of Cromwell's 
fwourite officers at sea, 11 guineas. The Popham 
in the catalogue is attributed to Lely; but it is more 
in the manner of Walker,—a bolder painter at times 
than Sir Peter Lely, and less known than he de- 
serves to be. — Morning Paper. 

Walpole’s § Geo. ge the Second.’—Nov. 2.—Allow me to call 
your attention to another point in the Walpole affair. Mr. 
(olan advertises—and, indeed, prints in the title-page— 
‘Memoirs of the Reiyn of George the Second :’—whereas, 
the book, when formerly published, was called, properly, 
‘The Last Ten Years of the Reign of George the Second.’ 
Any one might have been led to think that the present was, 
atleast, an extension of the former work. JAMES. 

Robert Burns.—The Elgin Courier says:—A diary 
of the peet’s last services in the Excise has just come 
fo light in Scotland, and furnishes the following 
interesting notes of his closing days :—From its 
entries, it appears that, from October 1795 to the 
January following, he was confined to his house. 
He is shortly after (5th of March) stated to be in 
declining health. “ Rheumatism and loss of appetite,” 
“deprived of refreshing sleep, and in dejected spirits,” 
—forma summary of the imprints of death: and about 
this time, writing to Thompson, he says,—*I close 
my eyes in misery, and open them without hope.” 
Only four months from the date of Collector Mel- 
vile's diary, viz, on the 21st of July 1796, the im- 
nortal ploughman died. 

The abbreviation ** Expened."—November 4.—Your cor- 
nspondents *S." and * R. MB.” having satisfactorily explained 
thiseorrmpted abbreviation, I merely wish to add that, in 
Ne various publications of public records, the contracted 
“Xs” appears in all its eases for “ Christus.” Your cor- 
nspondent **S." does not *°**gn any date at which he 
imagines the “ chi” and * rho” to have been disused in Latin 
and English MSS.; but there ean be no doubt that the 
‘ruption of the letters occurred at a comparatively early 
reriod, and is searcely chargeable to the account of an 

illiterate transcriber.” J. B. 

Australian Mines.—There is a conical hill of cop- 
pet near Mount Arden, and about forty-five miles 
from the head of the Gulf, which is reported to be 
erally a mass of copper that it would take ages to 
roe! We understand that the spot has been 
— by the Lieut.-Governor, who has expressed a 
that some public company may become the 
utunate lessecs.— Adelaide Observer. 





a... Connesroxpents,—G, T. S—C. J. C.—T.1.—One of 
Publi Newtonian Discoveries’—C. P.—J. G.—E.J.V. 
~Teceived. 

CL—Ante, p. 603. 


Erratum —P. 1115, col. 3, 1. 76, omit “ Hallig.” 
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MULLER’S ELEMENTS of PHYSIO- 
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Vols, 8vo, 20s, each, 
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6s, Gd, cloth, 
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Just published, 8vo. cloth, price 10s, ¢ 
TPHE NATURE and TREATMENT. of GOUT. 
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The object of these works—peculiarly suited to schools and fami- 
lies, is to furnish the reader with a faithful history of each nation, 
interspersed with an accurate account of the religion, customs, 
national characteristics, state of civilization, and domestic habits 
of the people, in various periods of their history ;—to attract, the 
attention of the rising generation by purity of language and clear- 
ness of detail ; and thus render easy and ped the attainment 
of a know ledge of the leading events of history 
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Vice-President of the Geological Society, and Naturalist to the 
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1. Chemistry. 


By Richard D. Hoblyn, A.M. 
Oxon. (Just issued.) 


2. Natural Philosophy. By Comstock and Hoblyn. 
3. Heat, Light, and Electricity. By Comstock 


and Hoblyn. 
4. Astronomy. By Comstock and Hoblyn. 
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THE COMPREHENSIVE GAZETEER of the WORLD ; 
being a Delineation of the present state of the Universe, and con- 
stituting a systematic Dictionary of Geography, containing ample 
Descriptions of every part of the known World, and embodying a 
complete Topographic: al Dictionary of Great Britain and Ireland, 
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wes to the whole Community. By Rev. G. N. WRIGHT, 

&c. Beautifully printed in royal 8vo., and illustrated by 
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dern Atlas, with numerous views of Cities, &c. neatly engraved on 
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boards, with a Supplementary volume, 16s. It may also be had in 
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Mower, being the only mudern book of reference of the kind 
extan 
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A Key to Plane Geometry (just issued). Price 9 9s, 
Solid and Spherical Geometry. Price 25. 6d. 
Practical Mathematics, two Parts, each 45, 
Mathematical Tables. Price 3s. 6d. 
V. & R. Chambe: =] Edinburgh ; D. hambers, 9s, 
G oo W. 8. Orr, Amen-corner, London ; 
DOlier-street, Dublia ; ; and all Booksellers, 


Miller-st 
J. ‘Ulashan, tt 





Handsomely bound in ar a with Ninety. three Woo ood ‘Engraving, 
e 6s, t 
LLUSTRATION S OF THE BIBLE, 
and CONFIRM aaroe of SACRED 
MONUMENTS of EGYPT. HISTORY, from the 
By W. ©. TAYLOR, LL.D, 
From the ‘Birmingham Herald, 

“A valuable and iniencnaiaea accession to the lil 
biblical student.” 

From the Rev. Thomas Hartwell Horne’s Introduction to th 
tudy of the Scriptures. 

“Nearly three hundred texts of Scripture are more or Jess 
explained in this elegantly executed volume, 
equally curious and interesting.” 

London : D. Bogue (late Tilt & Bogue), Fleet-street, 


ENGINEERING SCHOOL CLASS-BOOKS, 

In er. Svo, 4s, 6d, bound, with 220 diagrams engraved for the work, 
VUCLID’S ELEMENTS OF PLANE 
q, GEOMETRY; with EXPLANATORY AP PENDIX, and 

SUPPLEMENTARY PROPOSITIONS for E xercise, Adapted 

for the Use of Schools, Oe for Self- instruc tion, 

. dD. COO »A. 
Author of the* ep of Ms sritine ud t land Discovery,’ 
*The Negroland of the Arabs,’ &e. 


rary of every 


¢ Critica 


aud in & manner 














“ Mr. Cooley seems almost to wish to contradict his own motti 
that ‘there is no royal road to Geometry, for folk ‘wing in the steps 
of Playfair, he has considerably diminished both the volume of the 
work, as well as the labour of the student. Pretixed to the Ble 
meuts are some remarks on the study of mathematics,as valuable 
for a elegance of their style as for the correctness of their rea 
— Civil Engineer and Architect's Journal, 
v his is the best edition of the Elements which has yet ap 
ared”—Athen@um—* which, for brevity, clearness, and discern- 
ing attention to the wants of learne rs, cannot be easily surpassed.” 
—Dublin University Magazine.—* The editor has done all that could 
be done to make Euclid easy to beginuners.”—Cambridge Chronicle, 
Uniform with the * Elements,’ price 3s, 6d, 

{OOLEY’S GEOMETRICAL PROPO. 

/ SITIONS DEMONSTRATED; or, a Supplement to Euelid: 
being a KEY to the Exercises appended to the * Elements, for the 
use of Teachers and private Students. Upw: hw 120 Propositions 
deduced from the First Six Books of Euclid, are illustrated init by 

— a 
Vill be found of considerable value as an aid to teachers of the 

Ma Rin "—New ing Magazine, 


feap. 8vo. price Is. 
YOOLEY’S F 1G RE SS of E U C LID; being the 
/ Diagrams illustrating the ‘ Elements, with theE nunciations 
printed separately for Use in the Class-room. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London, 
*y* Orders received by all Booksellers. 
MEI EDICA AL, LEGAL, and GEN ERAL 
I MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Assurance es on Single and Joint Lives and Survivorships, 
Annuities and Endowments at all ages, and for Children born 
or to be born, payable from the death of a parent or other per 
son, or for a stated number of years. 
Oltices, 126, Strand. 
R. W. MORRIS, Actuarv. 


ITY OF LONDON LIFE ASSURANCS 
SOCIETY for ACCUMULATIVE and GENERAL AS- 


SURANCES. 
2, Royal Sachange Buildings 
Consulting Actuary—J. N elon: Esq. 
EDWARD FREDE RICK LEEKS, Secretary. 


] RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 1, Layee Bank, London. 
Empowered by Special A f Parliament. 4 Li=N ad ix.) 
ADVAN ‘TAGES OF THIS INSTITUTIO 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE BRANCH 

Complete Security afforded to the Assured by means of an 
ample subscribed capital, ir the large fund accumulated from 
the premiums on upwards of 6000 Policies. 

Half the amount only of the annual premium re quired during 
the first five years. the remaining half premiums being paid ut 
of the profits, which, after five years, will be annually divided 
among the Assure 











PROPRIETARY BRAN 

The lowest rates consistent with sec ony — the Assured. 

An increasing scale of premiums peculiarly adapted to cases 
ers assurances are effected for the purpose of securing Loaas 
or Debts. 

Half-credit rates of Premium, whereby credit is given fr 
half the amount of premium for seven years, to be t - 
paid off, or remain a charge upon the Policy, at the option 0 


the hold 
— EXTRACTS FROM THE TABLES, 
Annual Premiums req uired for an Assurance of 1001, 
Whole Term of Life. 


for the 




















MUTUAL ASSURANCE BRANCH. 
BRANCH. | PROPRIETARY 

| Half Pre- WholePre-! Half Pre- | W ‘hole Pre 

Age. |mium first)mium after|| Age. | mium first minm after 

tive years. | five years. | seven years. seven yes 
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em TIFE OFFICE 
y ENT LIFE OFFICE, 
P RO fh Latte London. Established 1806. 
sa INVESTED CAPITAL £1,200,000, 
1 Income £140,000, Bonuses declared £529,000. 
joeneid since the establishment of the Office £1,520,000. 


President. * 
The Right Honourable EARL GREY. 
Direct 


‘s. 
°"Vredetick Squire, Esq. 


The Earl of Macclesfield. Rev. James Sherman. 


Soh toe, Es Sart. Alfred Beaumont, Esq. 
jobn 


1 
ring. Esq. ; a 
derson, M.D. | Richard Sherwood, Esq. : 
oo of Premium are those adopted by the principal 
uk Tos: tbe rate without bonus is lower than that of most 
ye ® 
aber ae d to the Policies, or applied to the 
2 The Capeees ore cee or may be received in cash as soon 
weil at their then present value, , ss 
wsdeclare'yre granted upon the Policies issued by this Office, 
Levelicies are purchased at their full value. ; 
or the rty neglect to pay for the renewal of his Policy, he 
C— the omission at any time witbin twelve months, 
may 
ul 


Ith. P 
tof geod how Policies which have become Claims. 


















Bonuses pai 
TANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


' 
) ’ 
Yonstituted by Act of Parliament. 
ce gatablished | pee 
, street; London, 82, King William-street; 
Béinboreh, 3 Huvlin, 6, Upper Sackville-street. , 


Governor. 
His Grace the Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry. 
Deputy- Governor. = s 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Elgin and Kincardine. 
London ae lg Seas r 
irman—George Frederick Young, Esq. 
Se Chairenan Matthew Forster, Esq. MP. 
The Right Hon. Lord Ernest | James Gadesden, Esq. 
AP. William Haigh, Esq. ‘ 
Been Eyre, M.D. Edward Thos. Whitaker, Esq. 
SPECIAL ROTICE—t08, » _— 
ici anted by this Company in the participation 
Pa} ny the Periodyeal Divisions of Profit, according to 
the particular year in which they have been opened. At lith 

\ovember, in each year, the lists are made up; and all policies 
(PENED BEFORE lott NOVEMBER, 1846, will secure 

: 5 years’ claim for Profits in 1850, 
10 years’ claim for Profits in 1855, 
15 years’ claim for Profits in 1860, 

and so on increasing. 

All Persons desirous of securing the benefit of the present 
sears entry, must lodge their applications with the Company 
BEFORE isrH NOVEMBER NEXT. eae: 

EXAMPLES OF BONUS ADDITIONS ALREADY 
DECLARED. 
s. 





£. : £. 

10:0 effected in 1825, is now a claim for 1600 
cmemuetel 1ov0 ‘ do. 1826, de. do. for 1562 10 
do, 1427, do. do. for 1525 
1523, do. 


1000 do. do, for 1487 10 
being larger additions than have been declared by any other 
Scottish Office, whether mutual or praptisters. a 
Policies of later dates have also received a additions. The 
Bonus Table will be found in the Company's Pamphlet. 
The Assurances effected in the year 1815 alone, t 


1000 








| E NCAUSTIC, VENETIAN, and other 
| 24 PATENT TILES, and MOSAIC PAVEMENTS, may be 
purchased at MINTON & Co.'s Warehouse, No. 9, Aibion- 
place, Surrey side of Blackfriars Bridge. 
. M. SLASHFIELD, Agent. 








ir 
3M 

The above tiles have lately been considerably reduced in price. 
\.B. An assortment of plain and ornamental door furniture 
and slabs, tiles for fire-places, &e, 


(LD PLATED GOODS RESTORED and 
’ REPLATED.—The Electro Process is the only one b 
which the restoration of worn-out Plated Goods can be effected, 
being thereby rendered equal to new. 


ELKINGTON & CO., the Patentees, request all goods may 





be sent direct to their Establishments, where they have 
an extensive assortment of their Patent Electro Articles 
always on show, as unprincipled persons are invading their 
patentrights. They have authorized no other parties in London 
to replate. 22, Regent-street, London 
45, Moorgate-street. § “OP GON- 
N ETCALFE & CO’s NEW PATTERN 


TOOTH BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES —The Tooth 
Brush bas the important advantage of searching thoroughly into 
the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not 
coming loose, ls. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a 
third part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. Penetrating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian Bristles, which do not soften like common hair. Flesh 
Brushes of penproves graduated and powerful friction. Velvet 

rushes, which act in the most surprising and successful man- 
ner. The Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable 
properties of absorption, vitality, and durability, by means of 
direct importations, dispensing with all intermediate parties’ 
profits and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury of 
a genuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at METCALFE & CO.'s Sole 
Establishment,—1308, Oxford-street,1 door from Holles-street. 

Caution.—Beware of the words “From Metcalfe’s” adopted 
by some houses. 


_ + , ‘pEeT 
pork STOPPING DECAYED TEETH.— 

Patronized by Her Majesty, His Royal Highness Prince 
Albert, and H.R.H, the Duchess of Keat.—THOMAS and 
HOWARD'S SUCCEDANEUM for Stopping Decayed Teeth, 
however large the cavity. It is placed in the tooth in a soft 
State, without any pressure or pain, and soon becomes as hard 
as the enamel, and will remain firm in the tooth for many years, 
rendering extraction unnecessary, and arresting the further 
progress of decay. All persons can use this Suecedaneum them- 
selves with ease, as full directions are enclosed. Price 2s. 6d. 
Prepared only by Thomas & Howard, Surgeon-Dentists, 64, 
Berners-street, Oxford-street, who will send it into the country 
free by . Sold by Savory, 220, Kegent-street; Sanger, 150, 
Oxford-street ; Butler, 4, Cheapside; Johnston, 68, Cornhill; 
and all Medicine Venders in the Kingdom. Messrs. Thomas & 
Howard continue to supply the loss of teeth on their new system 
of self-adhesion, without springs or wires. This method does 
not require the extraction of any teeth or roots, or any painful 
operation whatever, and is less expensive than others. Messrs. 
‘Thomas & Howard, Surgeon-Dentists, 64, Berners-street, Oxford- 
street. AtHome from Eleven till Four. 


{A UTLON.—The great demand for Mr. 


CLARKE’S TINCTURE, SUCCEDANEUM, LOTION, 
BRUSHES, &c, have caused many counterfeit articles to be 











the large sum of Four Hundred and Fifty Thousand Pounds, 
ind the Income of the Company is now upwards of One Hun- 
drdand Twenty Thousand Pounds per Annum. 
By order of the Directors, | 
PETER EWART, Resident Secretary. 
London, Ist October, 1846. 


RITISH WHALE AND SEAL FISHERY 
COMPANY. 
lncorporated by Royal Charter, limiting the liability of 
Shareholders to the amount of their subscriptions. 
Capita) £250 000, in 2.500 Shares of £100 each. 
THOMAS BARING, Esq. M.P. Governor. 
GEORGE FRED. YOUNG, Esq. Deputy-Governor. 
ery Barkly, eq. MP.” “tWittiam King, E 
rkly, Esq. M.P. illiam King, Esq. 
Jabua Bates, Esq. Sir George Larpent, 
Jana G. Cattley, Esq. 
. Chapman, Esq. 


Michael M'‘Chlery, 
Alexander Nairne, Esq. 
Sr Isaac L. Goldsmid, Bart. ‘Thomas M. Weguelin, Esq. 
Kirkman D, Hodgson, Esq. F 
(With power to add to their number.) 









Bart. 
Esq. 





3 Auditors. 
Captain Sir William Edward Parry, R.N. 
Henry Sykes Thornton, Esq. 
Bankers~Messrs. Williams, Deacon, Labouchere, 
‘hornton & Co. ‘ 
., Solicitors—Messrs. Desborough & Young. , 
Adetailed Prospectus of the Company, which is formed with 
ivew to the revival of the British Whale Fisheries, may he 
oained on spplication to the Committee of Management, at 
Cornhill; or to ssrs. Desborough & Young, the Soli- 
pany. 6, Sise-lane, Bucklersbury ; at either 
“shich places any further information that may be required 
vil be sfforded, and where applications for shares must be 
wdiressed in the following form. 
: , fHL. W. SYMONDS, Secretary pro tem. 
%, Cornhill, October 1846, 
Form of APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
Tothe Committee of Management of the British Whale and 


Gentlem, Seal Fishery Company. 
of 
my 


































































































} —I wish to become a subscriber for shares 

‘. per share in this undertaking, and I agree to take the 
shares, or any less number that may be allotted to 

be and to pay the deposit of 20/. per share, and all calls thereon, 

wud to sign the deed referred to in the prospectus. 

lam, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
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[HE EIDER DOWN QUILT is the warmest, 
in the lightest, and the most elegant covering; it is suitable 
tither the bed, the couch, or the carriage, and from its ex- 
warmth, is peculiarly adapted for invalids; also goose 
lis » Very comfortable, at half the price of eider down. 
ledge of the above, and also of every description of 
i Se free by post, on application te HEAL & SON, 
tinrt-tad ufacturers, 1%, opposite the Chapel, Tottenham- 


Plate SUITED for PRESENTATION.— 


inne ommittees or private individuals requiring splendid or 

















































































posed on the public. It is necessary, therefore, to observe 
bt each packet is sealed with the Inventor's name and pro- 
esslon. 
by all Chemists in Town or Country. 
Her Majesty, H.R.H. Prince Albert, 
-R.H. the Duchess of Kent, | H.R.H. the Duchess of Cam- 
Hi.R.H. the Duchess of Glou-| bridge, a 

Majesty the King of the 


cester, s His 
His Majesty the King of elgians, 

Prussia, ll the Bishops, and the Clergy. 

CLARKE'’S TINCTURE for instantaneously curing the 
TOOTH-ACHE, price 2s. 9d. Also, CLARKE’S SUCCEDA- 
NEUM, for stopping decayed teeth, price 5s., which is highly 
necessary to be used immediately after the tooth-ache is cured 
by bis Tincture. All persons can use it themselves with ease, 
as full directions are inclosed. ‘he Succedaneum may be 
applied to stop decayed teeth, without the ‘lincture, if the 
tooth is not in pain. It becomes hard immediately after appli- 
cation, and will remain firm for years, arresting all further 
decay. Wrepared only by Mr. Clarke, Surzeon-Dentist. 
, CLARKE’S PATENT COOLING LOTION, for strengthen- 
ing and purifying the Gums, destroying all feverish sensation 
in the mouth, an excellent gargle for sore throats, and cure for 
xum-boils. A strong astringent, it will fasten loose teeth when 
affected by calomel or the advance of age. Price 4s. 6d. 
Strongly recommended by numerous physicians and surgeons, 
Sir C. M. Clark, Bart. M.D., and Dr. Locock. In cases of con- 
sumption, and other complaints, where the mouth is dry and 
feverish, or the breath tainted, the use of this celebrated 
Lotion is both pleasing and efficacious, Prepared only by Mr. 
Frederick Clarke, Surgeon-Dentist. : z 

There are not any of the “ ills to which flesh is heir to” more 
excruciating or intolerable, or which so completely incapa- 
citates a person for business or pleasure, as the tooth-ache. 

TRY Mr. CLARKE’S TINCTUKE for curing the Tooth- 
Ache.—Any of his articles can be sent by post to all parts of 
the world, on receipt of Post-Oflice orders directed to the In- 
ventor, Mr. Frederick Clarke, Surgeon-Dentist, No. 28, Sack- 
ville-street, Piccadilly, London ; at home from 11 till 4. Whole- 
sale Agents, Barclay & Sons, 95, Farringdon-street, London; 
Sutton & Co. 10, Louw Churchyard; and Hannay & Co. Oxford- 
street, London. 

‘The following is a copy of a letter from agentleman :— | 

* July 20th, 1846, Kichmond-bill. 

“Dear Sir,—I was induced to try your ‘Tincture for curing 
the Tooth-Ache, about three months ayo, as I was suffering in 
such agony in my teeth, gums, and head; thinking the pain 
must have originated from my teeth, which are decayed, 
although my medical man told me it was rheumatism in my 
head, which I shoud most likely, when | suffered from a cold, 
be subject to; but | am happy to say that he was deceived, for 
since the application of your Tincture, which gave me in- 
stantaneous relief, and washing my mouth constantly with 
your Lotion, | have not had the slightest pain in my teeth and 
gums; and shall be obliged if you will send me two bottles of 
your Tincture for the Tooth-Ache, and twelve bottles of Lotion, 
as | am going some distance from home, and should not like to 
be without it, and beg to inclose you a Post-Office order for the 
amcunt,—I remain, dear Sir, yours reepgetiall 

“Ja 


y. 
4 mes FitTzerap.” 
“To Mr. F. Clarke, Surgeon. Dentist, 
28, Sackville-street. Piccadilly.” 


Sold 
Patronized by 
H.1 








THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 
TORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are con- 


4 fidently recommended as a simple but certain remedy to 
all who suffer from Indigestion, Sick Head-ache, Bilious and 





Style articles of PLATE for presentation, ma 
1 . , 7, 
ap enre drawings sent for their approval. A number 


et weond-h pergnes, Cups, Waiters, &c., are always in 





















. ‘hand ; a list of them, with price.can be furnished. 
SAVORY & CO. Silversmiths, &c., 47, Cornbill (seven 
racechurch-street), London, 

















ase aad 


Liver Comp 8; y act as a powerful tonic and gentle 
aperient, imparting strength to the h, an P 
to the nervous system. $ in bottles at 1s, lid., 2s. 9d. and 
lls, each, in every Town in the Kingdom. 

CAUTION.—Be sure to ask for “ NORTON’S PILLS,” and 
do not be persuaded to purchase an imitation. 








- EN? . = : . re 
JATENT WATCIIES AND CLOCKS, — 
_E. J. DENT respectfully solicits from the publie an in- 
spection of his extensive stock of WATCHES, which has been 
greatly increased to meet the demand at this season of the 
year. Youths’ Silver Watches, 4 guineas each; excellent Silver 
Lever ditto, 6 guineas each; Ladies’ Gold Watches, 8 guineas 
each. Dent's manufacture is guaranteed to him by three 

separate Patents, granted in 1836, 1840, and 1842. 

82, Strand ; 33, Cockspur-street ; 34, Royal Exchange. 

wot > > TE > on 

*EATHER BEDS PURIFIED BY STEAM, 

. «HEAL & SON have just completed the erection of Ma- 
chinery for the purifying of feathers on a new principle, by 
which the offensive properties of the quill are evaporated and 
carried off in steam ; thereby not only are the impurities of the 
feather itself entirely removed, but they are rendered quite 
free from the unpleasant smell of the stove, which all new 
feathers are subject to that are dressed in the ordinary way. 

Old Beds re-dressed by this process are perfectly treed from 
all impurities. ar.d by expanding the feathers the bulk is greatly 
increased, and consequently the Bed is rendered much softer, 

, The following are the present Prices of New Feathers :— 
Mixed, per lb seveees Is Od | Best Foreign grey Goose 2s 0d 
Grey Goose «... +++ 1s 4d | Best Irish white Goose .. 2s td 
Foreign grey Goose ...... 1s 84 | Best Dautzic white Goose 3s 0d 

Heal & Son's List of Bedding, containing full particulars of 
Weights, Sizes, and Prices, sent free by post, on application to 
ej Establishment, 196, opposite the Chapel, ‘Totten bam-court- 
road. 

















YOFFEE AS IN FRANCE. —It is a fact 

/ beyond dispute, that in order to obtain really fine Coffee, 
there must be a combination of the various kinds ; and to pro- 
duce strength and favour, certain proportions should be mixed 
according to their different properties. ‘hus it is we have 
become celebrated for our delicious Coffee at is. 8d., whieh is 
the astonishment and delight of all who have tasted it, being 
the produce of four countries, selected and mixed by rule 
peculiar to our establishment, in proportions not known to any 
other house. 

From experiments we have made on the various kinds of 
Coffee, we have arrived at the fact, that no one kind possesses 
strength and flavour. If we select a very strong Coffee, it is 
wanting in flavour; by the same rule, we find the finest and 
most flavourous Coffees are generally wanting in strength; and 
as they are usually sold each kind separately, quite regardless 
of their various properties. the consumer is not able to obtain 
really fine coffee at any price. ‘There is also another peculiar 
advantage we possess over other houses—our roasting apparatus 
being constructed on decidedly scientific principles, whereby 
the strong aromatic flavour of the Coffee is preserved, which, in 
the ordinary process of roasting, is entirely destroyed ; and as 
we are coffee roasters, we are enabled to keep a tull supply 
of fresh roasted Coffee continually, after the Parisian and Con- 
tinental method, 

The rapid andstill increasing demand for this Coffee has caused 

reat excitement in the trade, and several unprincipled houses 

ave copied our papers, and protess to sell « similar article. 
We, therefore, think it right to CAUTION the public, and to 
State that our superior mixture of four countries is a discovery 
of our own, and therefore the proportions are not known, nor 
can it be bad at any other house. In future we shall distinguish 
it from all others as, 

SPARROW’S CONTINENTAL COFFEE, at 1s. 8¢. per Ib. 

Packed in tins of all sizes, perfectly air-tight, for the country, 

We have also strong-and useful Coflees, from Is. to ls. 4d. 

Tea Establishment, 95, High Holborn, adjuining Day and 
Martin's, leading through into 22, Dean-street. 

HENRY SPARROW, Proprietor. 
AN INFALLIBLE HAIR DYE. 

YOWLAND’S MELACOMIA.—The most sue- 
cessful LIQUID PREPARATION ever known in this or any 

other Country, for Dyeing the HAIR OF THE HEAD, WHISKERS, 
MUSTACH108, and EYEBROWS, a@ natural and permanent BROWN 
Or BLACK, 80 exactly resembling the natural colour of the hair 
as to defy detection, It is perfectly innocent in its nature, is 
free from any unpleasant smell, and can be used by any Lady 
or Gentleman with the greatest ease and security. Its effect is 
so permanent, that neither water nor perspiration will influence 
it; and it is entirely free from those properties (usual in Hair 
Dyes) which give an unnatural red or purple tint to the Hair. 


Price 5s. 

ROWLAND’'S KALYDOR.—This preparation, 
eminently balsamic, restorative, and invigorating, is equally cele- 
brated for safety in application, as tor unfailing eflicacy in 
thoroughly purifying the SKIN of all ERUPTIVE MALADIES 
and DISCOLORATIONS, producing a healthy freshness and trans- 
pareucy of COMPLEXION; aud a softness aud delicacy of the 

a.” are on the 


8S, ARMs, and NECK. : 
The words * ROWLAND'S KALYDOR"” 
Wrapper of each genuine bottle—Price 4s. 6d. amd &s. Gd. per 
bottle. All others are“ FRAUDULENT IMITATIONS!” 
‘The genuine Preparations are sold by A. ROWLAND & SON, 
20, HALTTON-GARDEN, LONDON, and by Chemists and Per- 


fumers. bas ale A tee oh 
INFLUENZA, COUGHS, AND COLDS. 

QIMCO'S ESSENCE of LINSEED is the most 
\” efficacious remedy ever discovered for the relief of persons 
suffering from Influenza; the two first doses generally arrest 
the progress of this distressing complaint, «nd a litue perse- 
verance completely removes it. Children’s Coughs, as well as 
recent ones in adults, will be removed by a few doses (fre~ 
quently by the first), and asthmatic persons, who previously 
had not been able to lie down in hed, have received the utmost 
benefit from the use of SIMCO’S ESSENCE of LINSEED. 
Sold by all Medicine Venders, in bottles at Is. Idd. and 2s, 9d, 


each. 

CATHOLIC CLERGYMAN and HOLLO- 
£ WAY’S PILLS.—A poor person who had been in a very 
declining state of bealth for a considerable time, and bad tried 
all the doctors in his neighbourhood without deriving the least 
benefit, has been restored to perfect health in a few weeks by 


















Holloway’s celebrated Pills, which were presented to the then 
Guardian, can attest to the truth of this, as well as other remark- 
y Druggists, an 
at Professor Holloway’s establishment, 244, S 
TESTIMONIAL in favour of 
all, Jan. 1, 1846, 

Ihave recommended them in several cases of confirmed asthma, 

“W., Cooper, Surgeon,” 
pleasant taste.—Price 1s. 14d., 2s. $d., and_Ils. per box, 


apparently dying man by a distinguished member of the Catho- 
ic clerzy. John Thompson, Esq., the proprietor of the Armagh 
able cures that have been eff-cted in that of Ireland, by 
the use of this invaluable medicine.—Sold b 
nd, London. ‘~ 
A STHMA—ANOTILER IMPORTANT 
DR. LOCOCK’s PULMONIC WAFERS. . 

From Mr. W. J. Cooper, surgeon, Canterbury.—Dated Medical 

“ Gentlemen,—Having heard your wafers very hizhly spoken 
of by several persons who have taken them with decided benelit, 
and their good effects have been truly astonishing. I now re-« 
commend them in all obstinate cases. 

(Signed) Ww 

TO SINGERS and PUBLIC SPEAKERS they are invaluable 
for clearing and_strengthening the voice; they have a most 

Agents, Da Silva & Co. 1, Bride-lane, Fleet-street, London; 
sold by all medicine venders. 
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irds, and Reptiles. By Mr. EDWARD BLYTH, Curator to the Bengal Museum, 


The Mouse, Pe GEORGE soneoe FE, M.D., of Berwick-upon-T weed. 
pt erg the late Mr. 
The C 8 dl Tusects. i phe 7 WOOD, F.1.S., Seeretary to the Ent. Soc., London. 
The whule iiustrated by many hundred Engravings expressly prepared for the Work. 


- It ne vol. post 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, price 10s, cloth lettered, 
VEGETABLE PILYSIOLOGY and BOTANY; including 


the Structure and Organs of Plants, their Characters, U ses, Geographical Distribution and Classiti- 
cation, according to the > os — of Botany. By W. B. CAKPENTER, M.D, F. Ks. 
2 post 8vo. price 1s, 6d, cloth lettered, 
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Management: 
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DRAWING and PAINTING in WATER COLOURS; 


containing Examples of Drawing in Landscape, Flower Painting, Miniature and Histerish 
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cloth, gilt edges. 
Manual 


The CHILD'S ARITHMETIC; an amusing * 


Instruction, in Numbers, for the Nursery and Infant Schools ; with about 100: ngravings. P: 
In- 


WALLS GRAMMATICAL SPELLING-BOOK. — In 
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